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A  DAY  WITH  BEETHOVEN 


|T  daybreak,  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing, in  the  year  1815,  a  short, 
thick-set,  sturdily  -  built  man 
entered  his  sitting-room,  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  compose 
music.  Not  that  he  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  other  inhabitants  by 
untimely  noises  upon  the  pianoforte  :  a  course 
which,  at  three  in  the  morning,  might  be 
resented  by  even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  his  genius.  No:  he  sat  down  at  his  table, 
with  plenty  of  music  paper,  and  addressed 
himself  to  his  usual  avocation  of  writing 
assiduously   till   noon   or   thereabouts. 

The  untidy,  uncomfortable  condition  of 
his  room  did  not  distress  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  in  the  least.  True,  it  was  scattered 
all  over  with  books  and  music ;  here  the 
remains   of  last   night's  food,   there  an  empty 
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A    DAY    WITH    BEETHOVEN 

wine  bottle ;  on  the  piano,  the  hasty  sketch  of 
some  immortal  work  ;  on  the  floor,  uncorrected 
proofs,  business  letters,  orchestral  scores,  and 
MSS.   in   a  chaotic   pile. 

But  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  casting  a 
glance,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  sunny  scene 
without ;  at  the  vista  towards  the  Belvedere 
Garden,  the  Danube,  and  the  distant 
Carpathians, — the  view  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  had  taken  up  his  lodgings  at  this  house  in 
the  Sailer-statte,  Vienna.  For  if  there  was 
one  thing  which  still  could  afford  a  unique 
and  cloudless  pleasure  to  this  sensitive, 
unhappy  man,  it  was  Nature  in  all  her  varied 
forms  of  light  and  loveliness.  Nature,  that 
**  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her," 
still  held  out  open  arms  of  help  and  solace 
for  the  healing  of  his  afflicted  soul. 

Beethoven,  in  his  various  migrations  from 
lodging  to  lodging — and  they  were  very 
numerous,  and  inspired  by  the  most  trivial 
causes — always  endeavoured  to  select  an  airy, 
sunshiny  spot,  where  he  could  at  least  feel 
the  country  air  blowing  to  him,  and  so  keep 
in  touch  with  his  beloved  green  fields.  If  the 
supply  of  sunshine  proved  insufficient,  that 
was  quite  a  valid  reason  for  another  removal. 
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"Joy,  thou  heavenly  spark  of  Godhead  !  ** 


A    DAY    WITH    BEETHOVEN 

But  his  restless,  sensitive  mind  was  apt  to 
magnify  molehills  into  mountains,  and  the 
most  trifling  inconvenience  into  a  serious 
obstacle  to  work.  Work  was  his  starting 
point,  his  course,  his  goal ;  work  was  his  whole 
raisoTi'd'-etret  the  very  meaning  and  object 
of  his   existence. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  we  would 
represent  to  ourselves  a  day  in  the  life  of 
Beethoven,  one  of  the  Master's  own  wonderful 
compositions  would  serve  as  the  best  counter- 
part. Wagner  instances  the  great  Quartet  in  G 
sharp  minor  as  a  notable  instance  of  this 
allegoric  music, — designating  the  rather  long 
introductory  Adagio^  **  than  which,  probably, 
nothing  more  melancholy  has  ever  been 
expressed  in  tones,  as  the  awaking  of  a  day 
*  Which  through  its  tardy  course 
No  single  longing  shall  fulfil — not  one ! ' 
And  yet  the  Adagio  is  in  itself  a  prayer,  a  period 
of  conference  with  God,  in  faith,  in  eternal 
goodness."  And  it  was  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
one  may  term  unconsciously  devotional,  that 
the  great  composer  now  ascended  into  regions 
where  few  could  follow  him, — where,  his  senses 
deaf  and  blind  to  earthly  sights  and  sounds,  he 
could  hold  intercourse  with  a  pure  and  celestial 
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A    DAY    WITH    BEETHOVEN 

art.  For  Music  contains,  within  its  inexhaust- 
ible treasuries,  not  only  all  that  we  conceive  of 
best,  all  those  highest  and  most  ennobling 
emotions  which  thrill  us  as  at  a  touch  of  the 
Divine  finger,  but  it  also  possesses  all  the 
characteristic  beauties  of  other  arts.  The 
composer  shares  Form  and  Colour  with  the 
painter — a  much  more  elastic  variety  of  Form — 
and  an  incomparably  wider  use  of  Colour,  in 
the  magnificent  paintbox  of  the  orchestra.  The 
composer's  art,  moreover,  is  not  stationary  at 
one  fixed  point — one  moment,  so  to  speak, 
seized  and  immortalised  upon  canvas  :  but  has 
the  fluidity  and  onward  movement  of  actual  life, 
passing  with  bewildering  rapidity  of  transition 
from  one  phase  of  thought  to  another,  even  as 
life  does.  And  the  composer,  while  he  shares 
with  the  great  prose  writer  and  the  poet  the 
power  of  expressing  things  marvellously  well, — 
of  uttering  in  beautifully  poised  and  balanced 
rhythm  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotion, — 
"yet  has  a  greater  power  than  theirs.  For  he 
can  put  into  a  single  phrase,  with  an  exquisite 
intimacy  of  intuition,  a  meaning  which  could 
hardly  be  denoted  in  a  hundred  words  :  he  can 
condense  into  a  couple  of  bars  the  essence  of  a 
whole  chapter. 


A    DAY    WITH    BEETHOVEN 

The  outward  appearance  was  far  from  beau- 
tiful, which  beUed  the  really  lofty  heart  of  the 
great  composer  as  he  sat  indefatigably  at  work. 
His  thick,  dark,  upstanding  hair,  already 
turning  grey,  crowned  a  pitted,  swarthy  face  ; 
his  looks  were  rugged,  gloomy,  forbidding ; 
his  chin  bore  evidence  of  the  most  superficial 
shaving ;  his  hands  were  covered  with  thick 
black  hair  ;  his  small,  deeply  set,  fiery  eyes 
alone  redeemed  him  from  ugliness.  For  the 
rest,  he  had  cotton  wool  in  his  ears,  and  his 
rough,  shabby,  hairy  clothes  gave  him  a 
Crusoesque  look,  almost  comic  in  its  incon- 
gruity with   his   occupation. 

The  housekeeper  brought  in  his  breakfast : 
he  paid  no  attention  to  her.  He  had 
punctiliously  counted  out  sixty  coffee-beans 
overnight,  and  handed  them  to  her  in  readiness 
for  the  morning  ;  but  now,  after  he  had  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  coffee-cup  instead  of  the  ink 
some  three  or  four  times,  he  pushed  away  the 
discoloured  mixture,  and  absently  nibbled  his 
crusty  roll.  He  was  composing  a  Polonaise, 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  fifty  ducats. 
This  seemed  an  absurdly  small  remuneration, 
but  although  Beethoven  was  ** really  forced" 
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(to  quote  Richard  Wagner)  **  to  support  him- 
self from  the  proceeds  of  his  musical  labours," 
yet,  as  life  had  no  allurements  for  him  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  he  had  less  necessity  laid 
on  him  to  make  much  money  ;  and  **  the  more 
confident  he  became  in  the  employment  of 
his  inner  wealth,  so  much  the  more  confidently 
did  he  make  his  demands  outward  ;  and  he 
actually  required  from  his  benefactors,  that 
they  should  no  longer  pay  him  for  his 
compositions,  but  so  provide  for  him  that  he 
might  work  altogether  for  himself,  unconcerned 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  it  really 
happened — a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  lives 
of  musicians — that  a  few  benevolent  men  of 
rank  pledged  themselves  to  keep  Beethoven 
independent  in   the   sense  demanded." 

So  it  was  not  with  any  misgivings  that 
he  set  aside  the  score  of  the  Polonaise^  still 
unfinished,  and  turned  to  something  which  he 
justly  regarded  as  holding  promise  of  his  best 
vocal  work  ;  that  which  is  still,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  love-song  in  the  world — the  unequalled 
Adelaide.  Its  words,  though  above  the  average 
of  the  German  lyrist  of  that  period,  served 
merely  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the 
music. 
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**  Lonely  strays  thy  friend  in  April's  garden, 
Lovely  fairy  lights  around  are  gleaming 
Through  the  tremulous  boughs  of  rosy  blossom, 
Adelaide ! 

In  the  stream,  and  on  the  snowy  mountain, 
In  the  dying  day  all  gold-beclouded. 
In  the  starry  fields,  thy  likeness  lingers, 
Adelaide  ! 

Evening  breezes  through  the  leaves  are  lisping. 
Silver  May-bells  in  the  grasses  chiming. 
Waves  are  rustling,  nightingales  are  fluting — 
Adelaide  ! 

Soon,  O  wonder  !  on  my  grave  a  floweret, 

From  the  ashes  of  my  heart  upspringing, 

Shall  reveal,  on  every  purple  petal — 

Adelaide  ! " 

{Matthisson,) 

Beethoven  had  qualified  himself  for  vocal 
writing  to  a  degree  which  is  rarely  attempted 
by  the  instrumental  composer.  Although  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  vocalists,  his 
own  early  studies  had  been  in  other  branches 
of  music ;  he  knew  little  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  voice.  So  he  took  singing  lessons  from 
the  Italian  composer  Salieri  ;  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  that  his  own  voice  was  shrill  and  harsh, 
increasingly  so  as  his  deafness  grew  upon 
him,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pour  forth  liquid 
and  melodious  phrases,  such  as  those  of 
Adelaide  J  which  seem  so  absolutely  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  a  singer  that  they  could, 
so  to  speak,   sing  themselves. 

"Adelaide,**  he  said,  **came  entirely  from 
my  heart ; "  and  therefore  its  pure  ardour 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  But 
he  was  not  contented  with  his  work,  upon 
which  he  had  already  spent  much  time  and 
thought.  A  frown  gathered  heavily  upon  his 
overhanging  brows,  as,  humming  the  air  and 
playing  an  imaginary  accompaniment  on  the 
desk,  he  went  over  it  again  and  again  in 
the  endeavour  to   **gild  refined  gold." 

**The  more  one  achieves  in  art,"  he 
grumbled,  *'  the  less  contented  is  one  with 
former  works."  And  this,  indeed,  was 
characteristic  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  :  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  accomplished, 
but  to  go  on  continually,  as  it  were,  from 
strength  to  strength.  That  **  divine  discontent 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all  improvement," 
perpetually  impelled  him  towards  higher 
things,    and    made      him    at    once     haughtily 
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conscious  of  his  own  powers,  and  yet  the  most 
modest   and   laborious   of  men. 

In  Adelaide f  however,  lay  hidden  more 
than  the  fluent  outcome  of  his  creative  instinct. 
It  remains  the  lovesong  for  all  time — the  last 
word  of  a  noble  and  ennobling  passion.  Here 
— to  pursue  the  simile  of  the  G  sharp  minor 
quartet  — •  a  dream-image  of  the  Allegro 
awakened  in  charming  reminiscence  and  played 
sweetly  and  sorrowfully  with  itself.  For 
this  rough,  rugged,  eccentric,  bad-tempered 
musician  was  capable  of  reaching  the  austerest 
heights  of  love — those  heights  where  renuncia- 
.4ion    sits    eternally    enthroned. 

Love  and  Beethoven  seem  a  singularly 
anomalous  pair :  yet  from  his  youth  onward 
love  was  the  very  mainspring  of  his  unsullied 
life.  It  began,  rooted  in  filial  affection  for  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  wrote  those  touching 
words,  **  She  was  such  a  good,  loving  mother 
to  me,  and  my  best  friend.  Oh,  no  one  could 
be  more  fortunate  than  I,  when  I  was  able  to 
speak  that  sweet  name  'Mother',  and  it  was 
heard — and  to  whom  shall  I  ever  say  it  now  ?  '* 
— And  it  continued  as  a  vague  but  fervent 
longing  for  some  sweet  unknown — some  "not 
impossible  She." 
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**  Love,  and  love  alone,  is  capable  of 
bringing  lasting  happiness  .  .  .  .  O  God, 
let  me  find  her — her — who  will  strengthen  me 
in  virtue  and  lawfully  be  mine." 

So  he  sighed :  but  his  hopes  remained 
unfulfilled.  **  His  intense  longing  for  a  home 
and  for  female  companionship  was  never  satis- 
fied," and  the  extraordinary  number  of  attach- 
ments by  which  his  career  was  punctuated, 
and  which  were  generally  for  women  of 
superior  rank  to  his  own,  were  every  one 
of  them  destined  to  be  transitory  and  destitute 
of  result.  Magdalena  Willmann,  Giulietta 
Guicciardi,  Bettine  Brentano,  Th6r6se  von 
Brunswick,  Amalie  Sebald,  and  many  another 
charming  phantom,  passed,  fugitively  brilliant, 
across  his  horizon  :  and  the  domestic  happiness 
for  which  Beethoven  never  ceased  to  crave, 
was  never  within  measurable  distance  of  his 
grasp. 

But  now  he  resolutely  put  away  Adelaide 
and  its  attendant  wistful  thoughts,  and 
addressed  himself  to  more  severely  intellectual 
work  :  the  great  B  flat  Sonata  (Op.  106)  which, 
like  all  his  latter  work,  is  orchestral  in  feeling 

and  treatment. 
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Painting  by  A.  C.  Michael. 

"The  Scherzo  of  the  'Moonlight'  Sonata, 
wherein  a  troop  of  glimmering  fairy  forms  come 
dancing  through  the  midnight  forest." 
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Beethoven  was  primarily  and  permanently 
a  composer  of  sonatas;  for  "the  great 
majority  and  most  excellent  of  his 
instrumental  compositions,  the  fundamental 
form  of  the  sonata  was  the  veil-like  tissue 
through  which  he  gazed  into  the  realm  of 
tones,  or,  also,  through  which,  emerging  from 
that  realm,  he  made  himself  intelligible  to 
us — while  other  forms,  the  mixed  ones  of 
of  vocal  music  especially,  were,  after  all,  only 
transitorily  touched  upon  by  him,  as  if  by 
way  of  experiment."     (Wagner.) 

And  one  has  only  to  reflect  upon  the 
magical  and  matchless  beauty  of  his  best-known 
work  in  sonata  form,  to  be  surrounded  at  once 
by  a  multitude  of  gorgeous  memories.  The 
opening  movement  of  the  *'Path6tique,"  trans- 
fused with  gloomy  majesty ;  the  Scherzo  of  the 
"Moonlight"  Sonata,  wherein  a  troop  of  glim- 
mering fairy  forms  come  dancing  through  the 
midnight  forest  :  the  magnificent  verve  and 
vigour  of  the  **  Waldstein : "  and  that  un- 
approachable Andante  of  the  *' Appassionata," 
which  some  have  declared  they  would  wish 
to  hear  in  dying,  that  the  solemn  glory  of  its 
pensive  chords  might  companion  them  into 
the  rest  of  God  ....  These,  and  innumerable 
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other  instances,  each  dear  to  the  individual 
heart,  identify  Beethoven  as  the  true  lord  of 
the   Sonata. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  feel  some 
wonder  that  all  this  while  the  master  was 
composing  so  rigorously  at  his  desk,  leaving 
the  pianoforte  untouched.  But  there  were 
three  very  adequate  reasons  for  this  mode 
of  action.  First — that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  everything,  as  he  composed  it,  in 
notebooks  ;  mostly  out  of  doors  in  solitary 
rambles  away  from  any  instrument,  where 
he  would  **  hum  to  himself,  and  beat 
the  air  with  an  accompaniment  of  extra- 
ordinary vocal  sounds."  Secondly — that, 
being  a  consummate  master  of  the  science  ot 
music,  and  the  best  pianist,  perhaps,  of  his 
day,  he  had  no  occasion  to  put  to  proof  in 
actual  performance,  as  the  amateur  does,  the 
constructions  of  his  fertile  brain.  Thirdly — 
and  chiefly,  and  sorrowful  to  relate — when 
he  had  just  been  composing,  his  deafness 
for  a  while  would  deepen  into  stone-deafness  : 
and  "because  of  the  inner  world  of  harmony 
at  work  within  his  brain,"  said  Bettine 
Brentano,  "  the  external  world  seemed  all 
confusion  to  him."  Beethoven's  greatest  works, 
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as  years  went  on,  were  **  conceived,  pro- 
duced and  given  complete  to  the  world  .  .  . 
when  not  one  of  those  wondrous  succession  of 
of  phrases  could  by  any  possibility  reach  his 
ears:"  when,  in  a  **splendid  isolation"  beyond 
the  average  power  to  understand,  he  and 
Music  dwelt  alone  in  an  inner  shrine  together. 
"Never  has  an  earthly  art  created  any- 
thing so  serene  as  the  symphonies  in  A,  and 
F  major,  and  all  those  works  of  the  Master 
which  date  from  the  period  of  his  complete 
deafness." 

It  is  therefore  open  to  doubt  whether  an 
affliction,  which  in  an  ordinary  man  would 
command  our  pity,  was  so  much  to  be  depre- 
cated in  the  case  of*  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
as  at  first  thoughts  one  might  imagine.  He 
was  full  of  self-commiseration  on  its  account: 
yet  assuredly  the  compensations  which  were 
awarded  him  were  such  as  never  before  fell 
to  mortal  man.  By  the  entire  exclusion  of 
external  sounds,  and  the  entire  concentration 
of  his  mind  upon  his  work,  which  resulted, 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  those  unexplored 
altitudes  whither  none  has  followed,  as  none 
had  preceded  him.  **He  elevated  music 
(which    had     been    degraded,    as     regards    its 
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proper  nature,  to  the  rank  of  a  merely 
diverting  art),  to  the  height  of  its  sublime 
calling."  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  works  were  very  much  more  remarkable, 
as  offsprings  of  the  early  nineteenth  century ; 
than  they  now  appear  to  us  who  are  familiar 
with  them, — to  us,  who  are  heirs  of  the  pro- 
gress of  composition.  For  Music  is  the 
youngest  of  all  the  arts, — as  compared  to  all 
others,  a  mere  babe  in  arms,  whose  potential- 
ities and  possibilities  are  still  but  in  the  bud. 
And  that  Beethoven  should  stand  where  he 
does,  on  a  pinnacle  that  none  may  deny,  is  one 
more  proof  of  that  isolation  of  genius  which 
makes  him  twin  with  Shakespeare.  These 
columnar  intellects  rise  like  obelisks  in  the 
midst  of  the  ages :  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  rule  of  circumstance,  or  education,  or 
heredity:  and  "What  Beethoven's  melodies 
produce,  Shakespeare's  spirit-shapes  also 
project." 

So  absorbed  was  the  master  in  the  elabora- 
tion and  evolution  of  his  **  tone-poem,"  that  he 
did  not  see,  much  less  hear,  the  timid  entrance 
of  a  very  shy  young  man.  It  was  one  Charles 
Neate,  an  English  pianist,  who  had  come, 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  to  beseech 
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the  great  Beethoven  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil 
for  the  piano. 

The  great  Beethoven  was  for  a  moment 
inclined  to  be  exceedingly  bearish  and  inhospit- 
able. To  come  on  a  morning  when  he  was 
busy — to  interrupt  a  man  in  the  full  flow  of 
composition — these  were  unpardonable  crimes  ! 
But  soon  his  native  kindliness  prevailed — above 
all,  when  he  discovered  that  his  visitor  was  of 
**the  noble  English  nation."  For  he  held 
England  and  the  English  to  be  of  an  incompar- 
able excellence :  and  his  darling  wish  was  to 
visit  that  favoured  land,  and  to  win  a  hearing 
there,  and  if  possible  secure  an  offer  from  some 
London  publishing  firm. 

He,  therefore,  accepted  the  young  man 
with  unwonted  graciousness  and  alacrity : 
looked  through  his  compositions  and  gave  him 
sound  advice :  and  finally,  thrusting  away  his 
own  MSS.,  proposed  that  they  two  should  take 
a  little  walk,  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  before 
further  operations.  They  passed  out  into  the 
sunlit  fields. 

Never  in  all  his  life  had  Neate  met  a  man 
so  wholly  taken  up  with  nature,  so  enwrapt 
with  the  contemplation  of  trees,  flowers,  cloud, 
and  sward.    "Nature  seemed  his  nourishment," 
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Neate  said  afterwards.  **  He  seemed  to  live 
upon  and  by  her."  The  parable  of  the  Presto 
of  the  G  sharp  minor  Quartet,  here  was 
openly  fulfilled, — the  master,  rendered,  from 
within,  completely  happy,  cast  a  glance  of 
indescribable  serenity  upon  the  outer  world. 
There  it  once  more  stands  before  him  as  in 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  :  everything  is  rendered 
luminous  to  him  by  his  inner  happiness. 

They  seated  themselves  upon  a  grassy 
bank,  and  Beethoven  discoursed  freely  of 
the  things  dearest  to  his  heart :  his  keen" 
desire  to  visit  England,  and  his  fear  lest 
his  deafness  might  prove  a  hopeless  obstacle  to 
this.  Neate,  speaking  to  him  in  slow  German, 
close  to  his  left  ear,  managed  to  make  himself 
intelligible ;  while  the  master  expressed  his 
unbounded  admiration  for  everything  English, 
especially  Shakespeare,  who  was  his  favourite 
poet. 

Beethoven  was,  indeed,  as  has  been 
observed,  "precisely  like  Shakespeare  in  his 
bearing  towards  the  formal  laws  of  his  art,  and  in 
his  emancipation  from  and  penetration  of  them." 
He  stood,  as  has  previously  been  shown,  nearer 
in  point  of  genius  to  Shakespeare  than  to  any 
other  man  :  and  verified  the  truth  of  Schumann's 
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**The  outer  world  .  .  .  once  more  stands 
before  him  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  :  every- 
thing is  rendered  luminous  to  him  by  his  inner 
happiness." 
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dictum  that  **all  arts  are  reducible  to  one,"  and 
are  guided  by  the  same  fundamental  rules. 

After  a  brief  but  exhilarating  ramble  in 
the  open  air,  Beethoven  proposed  that  Neate 
should  return  to  dinner  with  him,  and  after 
that  should — perhaps — receive  his  fir^  lesson. 
The  young  man  was  overwhelmed  at  such 
unexpected  kindness  and  camaraderie  as  he  was 
receiving  from  the  master,  and  gratefully 
accompanied   him   back   to   the   city. 

Before  going  to  the  Sailer-statte,  however, 
Beethoven  turned  into  Steiner's,  the  music 
publisher's,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  about  noon-day ;  where  there  was 
"nearly  always  a  little  crowd  of  composers, 
and  a  brisk  interchange  of  musical  opinion." 
(Hiittenbrenner). 

Beethoven  was  to-day  in  a  genial  and 
expansive  frame  of  mind.  Possibly  the  advent 
of  a  young  Englishman  had  struck  him  as  a 
good  omen  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  cherished 
hopes  towards  English  fame.  He  held  forth 
at  considerable  length,  upon  all  manner  of 
subjects,  from  music  to  philosophy.  "His 
criticisms  were  ingenuous,  original,  full  of 
curious  ideas "  and  boundless  imagination. 
Finally,  at  the  reiterated  request  of  those  he 
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most  favoured  among  the  younger  men,  he 
reluctantly  consented  to  play — to  exemplify,  as 
they  cunningly  put  it,  the  opinions  which  he  had 
been  urging,  and  the  laws  he  had  been  laying 
down. 

Now,  listeners  on  either  side  of  a  door — 
in  or  out — were,  as  it  has  been  said,  Beethoven's 
chief  aversion.  Pianoforte  virtuoso  as  he  was, 
fine  performer  on  the  organ,  violin,  and 
viola — anything  that  savoured  of  professional 
display  was  nauseous  to  him.  **  Music  the  art 
was  for  him  the  breath  of  life :  music  the 
profession,  as  generally  understood,"  he  rel- 
egated to  the  depths  of  distaste. 

He  sat  down  with  a  shrug  of  his  square 
shoulders,  and,  crooking  his  fingers  to  such  a 
degree  that  his  hands  almost  hid  them,  con- 
tinued for  a  moment  his  tirade  against  the 
prevalent  methods  of  playing. 

**  How  did  the  old  composers  who  were 
pianists,  play  ? "  he  asked  of  his  audience. 
**  They  did  not  run  up  and  down  the  keyboard 
with  their  carefully-practised  passages — putsch^ 
putsch f  putsch]"— and  he  worked  the  runs  in  a 
caricatured  passage  on  the  pianoforte. 

**  When  true  virtuosi  played,  it  was  com- 
prehensive, complete.    .    .    .     Good,  thorough 
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work  one  could  look  into  and  examine.  .  .  . 
But  I  pronounce  judgment  on  no  one,"  he 
added  hastily,  and  forthwith  burst  into  the  full 
splendour  of  the  Waldstein  sonata. 

His  passion,  his  prodigious  strength,  amazed 
the  Viennese,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  hear 
him,  no  less  than  the  young  Englishman,  to  whom 
he  appeared  a  very  prodigy  of  execution,  as  his 
broad,  hairy,  spatulate  fingers,  so  unlike  those 
of  the  typical  pianist,  flung  themselves  hither 
and  thither  upon  the  keys.  He  produced  tones 
and  effects  which  were  hitherto  undreamed  of 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  pianists  of  that  period  ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  was  no  mere  display 
of  virtuosity,  but  that  Beethoven  had  lost 
consciousness  of  all  around  him,  and  was  simply 
giving  vent  to  his  own  inspiration,  as  one 
possessed  might  do.  And  among  the  impression- 
able hearers,  moved  beyond  self-control,  soon 
not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen.  Many  broke 
into  sobs  ;  but  when  they  would  have  crowded 
round  the  master,  with  the  ultimate  chord,  to 
express  in  vehement  gestures  their  boundless 
admiration,  he  rose  with  an  almost  shamefaced 
air,  as  though  he  had  debased  himself  by  this 
semi-poetic   performance,    and    shuffled    away, 

beckoning   Neate   to   follow   him. 
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The  two  dined  alone  in  Beethoven's  apart- 
ment in  the  Sailer-statte,  at  his  wonted  time  of 
two  o'clock.  The  composer  was  not  superior 
to  creature  comforts,  and  was  very  particular 
to  have  certain  dishes  on  certain  days.  On 
Thursdays  he  invariably  indulged  in  his  favourite 
bread-soup,  made  with  ten  eggs.  On  Fridays 
he  had  a  large  haddock,  with  potatoes.  A  little 
Hungarian  wine,  or  a  glass  of  beer,  sufficed  him ; 
but  his  favourite  beverage  was  plenty  of  cold 
water.  Water,  in  fact,  was  a  necessity  to 
him,  and  he  rejoiced  ecstatically  in  bathing, 
washing,  splashing  about  in  water ;  in  pouring 
it  recklessly  over  his  hands  and  arms ;  water, 
internally  or  externally,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  his  chief  necessity  of  life. 

Upon  this  especial  occasion,  the  table — still 
littered  with  MSS. — was  graced  by  Beethoven's 
favourite  dish  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  and  a 
small  dish  of  fish.  Somewhat  Spartan  fare 
this  for  an  Englishman  ;  but  Charles  Neate 
was  much  too  excited  to  care  what  he  was 
eating. 

Beethoven  never  composed  in  the  after- 
noon, and  very  seldom  in  the  evening.  He  had 
hardly  sat  still  after  dinner,  smoking  his  long 

clay   pipe,   when — "Let    us    go    out   into   the 
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country,"  said  he,  suddenly  springing  up. 
Neate's  possible  piano  lesson  had  vanished 
from  his  mind.  He  stuffed  one  or  two 
extra  note-books  into  his  capacious  pockets, 
and  they  started  off — this  time  in  a  different 
direction. 

This  habit  of  suddenly  rushing  out  into 
the  open  air  he  practised  at  all  seasons,  as 
the  fancy  took  him :  cold  or  heat,  rain  or 
sunshine,  made  no  difference  to  him  whatever. 
He  had  found  that  only  among  the  silent  soli- 
tudes of  the  hills  and  valleys  could  he  fully 
release  that  throng  of  insurgent  ideas  which 
for  ever  clamoured  in  his  brain  for  an  outlet. 
Melodies,  subjects,  suggestions  for  their  de- 
velopment and  execution,  flocked  continuously 
through  his  mind ;  and  to  set  them  down  in 
feverish  haste — to  imprison  their  "first  fine 
careless  rapture"  in  his  note-book,  for  sub- 
sequent improvement  and  enlargement,  was 
the  occupation  of  all  these  country  walks. 
But,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  his  restless 
mind  was  soothed,  and  his  sensitive  nerves 
strengthened  by  the  tranquil  influences  of  the 
winds  and  skies. 

Beethoven  pursued  his  usual  course  on  the 

present    occasion,    pulling    out    his    note-book 
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every  few  minutes,  his  lips  moving  rapidly, 
his  eyes  riveted  on  some  mysterious  distance. 
But  he  made  an  obvious  eflfort  at  entertaining 
his  young  companion  ;  and  presently,  Neate, 
encouraged  by  an  unwonted  stretch  of  con- 
versation, or  rather  monologue,  ventured  to 
remark  upon  the  master's  great  power  in 
creating  tone-pictures,  and  of  the  landscape- 
drawing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
wherein  the  green  fields  of  Paradise  seem  to 
expand  before  earth's  weary  eyes,  and  there  is 

"Shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead. 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furled. 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world." 

Beethoven  testified  that,  when  composing, 
he  always  had  a  vision  of  natural  beauty  before 
his  eyes,  and  that  it  enabled  him  to  work.  He 
had  never  been  out  of  his  native  land  :  the 
lovely  Austrian  villages  which  he  frequented, 
Hetzendorf,  Dobling,  or  Heiligenstadt,  sufficed 
him  for  beauty  and  for  healthiness.  But  now 
and  then,  he  allowed,  he  had  a  momentary 
longing  for  other  scenes  :  the  ice-blue  mysteries 
of  the  Alps,  or  the  warm  and  fragrant  air  of 

Italy.      And    he    quoted — singing   in   a    harsh, 
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**Know'st   thou   the  house,   its  roof  on   columns 
white  ?  .  .  .  . 
O  there,  O  there,  might  I  with  thee.  Beloved, 
go  ! " 
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crude  voice — those  words  of  Goethe's  which 
he  had  hnked  with  such  enchanting  music, — 
the  words  of  Mignon,  yearning  towards  the 
homeland  of  her  heart. 

**  Know'st  thou  the  land,  where  sweet  the  citron 
blows, 

Where  deep  in  shade  the  golden  orange  glows  ? 

A  tender  breeze  from  bluest  heav'n  doth  stray 

O'er  myrtle  bough  and  lofty  laurel  spray. 

Know'st  thou  it  well?  that  land  dost  know? 

O  there,  O  there,  might  I  with  thee,  Beloved, 
go! 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  its  roof  on  columns 
white? 

Fair  gleams  the  hall,  the  hearth  is  glimmering 
bright ; 

And  marble  statues  ask,  with  glances  mild, 

*What  have  they  done  to  thee?  O  say,  poor 
child ! ' 

Know'st  thou  it  well?  that  house  dost  know? 

O  there,  O  there,  might  I  with  thee.  Beloved, 
go! 
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Know'st  thou  the  crag,  and  all  its  cloudy  grey, 
Where  scarce  the  muleteer  may  grope  the  way? 
In  caverns  lurk  the  dragon's  ancient  brood, 
Sheer  falls  the  rock,  and  over  it  the  flood. 

Know'st  thou  it  well  ?  the  way  we  know — 
O  there,  O  there,  my  father,  let  us  go  !  " 

Goethe — Wilhelm  Meister, 

The  composer  at  last  turned  homeward 
once  more,  and  on  arrival  at  his  rooms,  without 
a  word  of  preparation,  took  young  Neate  by 
the  shoulders  and  placed  him  upon  the  three- 
legged  chair  before  the  pianoforte.  The  chair 
promptly  broke  ;  but,  nothing  disconcerted,  the 
master  replaced  it  with  another  almost  equally 
crippled,  and  bade  the  young  man  play. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  diflfidence, 
what  nervousness,  and  what  sinking  of  heart, 
the  Englishman  essayed  the  Sonata  Pathetique, 
He  paused,  breathless,  at  the  conclusion,  and 
awaited  the  verdict  with  anxiety. 

**My  son,"  said  Beethoven,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  **you  will  have  to  play  a  very 
long  time  before  you  discover  that  you  know 
nothing.  But  cheer  up !  for  the  young  there 
are  infinities  of  hope."  And  he  proceeded, 
with  inconceivably  kind  care  and  patience,  to 
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give  the  youth  such  teaching  as  he  had  never 
imagined  possible.  That  *  bitter,  sarcastic ' 
tongue  of  which  folk  complained,  that  irritable 
temper  which  often  alarmed  the  master's  young 
lady  pupils — were  now  conspicuously  absent. 
For  he  had  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  young 
people  at  the  outset  of  their  career ;  and  no 
trouble  was  too  great  for  him  to  take  on  their 
behalf. 

When  at  length,  with  cordial  words  of 
encouragement,  he  dismissed  the  Englishman, 
Beethoven  for  a  moment  was  tempted  to  look 
back  upon  his  own  early  days  ;  when,  always 
working  very  hard,  either  as  a  performer  or  a 
teacher,  surrounded  by  unloving  relations  and 
uncongenial  circumstances,  he  struggled  upward, 
ever  upward,  impelled  by  some  irresistible  wind 
of  destiny.  Then  he  dwelt,  involuntarily, 
upon  the  gathering  clouds  of  his  manhood— the 
secret  dread  of  his  encroaching  deafness — the 
hidden  sorrows  of  unrequited  love. 

"Such  things,"  he  thought,  "have  often 
brought  me  to  the  border  of  despair,  and  I  have 
come  very  near  to  putting  an  end  to  my  own 
life.  .  .  .  Yet  it  seemed  impossible  to  quit 
this  world  for  ever  before  I  had  done  all  that 
I  felt  I  was  destined  to  accomplish  .   .   .  and 
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how  much  of  that  is  still  before  me !  Ah  !  hard 
struggle  to  accomplish  all  which  remains  to  be 
done,  from  the  daily  drudgery  of  necessity-work 
to  the  farthest  journey,  the  highest  flight !  .  .  . 
All  this  must  be  hewn  out  of  thyself  .  .  .  for 
thyself  there  is  no  further  happiness  than  that 
which  thou  findest  in  thyself — thy  art ! " 

(JBeethoverCs  Diary), 

But  now,  with  the  coming  of  the  evening 
hours,  the  composer  might  relax  the  tension  of 
his  thoughts,   and  find  pleasure,   so   far   as   his 
infirmity  allowed,  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
and  in  talking  over  the  newspapers.      He  was  a 
well-read  man,  and  took  an  eager  interest  in  all 
the  passing  events  of  the  day  ;  moreover,  when 
not  in  his  *  serious  working  humour  *,  he  was  a 
humorous,  cheerful  companion,  full  of  fun  and 
not    averse     from     practical    joking  ;     a    very 
different  man  from  that  *  savage  personality,  at 
loggerheads    with     mankind,'    which    he    had 
appeared  to  the  unsympathetic  Goethe.       For 
'friends,'   however,   we    had   better   substitute 
*  acquaintances  '  ;  because  Beethoven  declared  : 
*'I  have  only  found  two  friends  in  the  world 
with   whom   I   have    never    had    a    misunder- 
standing.    One   is   dead ;   the   other  still  lives. 

Although  we  have  heard  nothing  of  each  other 
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for  six  years,  I  know  that  I  still  hold  the  place 
in  his  affections  that  he  holds  in  mine." 

A  decided  irascibility  and  uncertainty  of 
temper,  common  to  all  deaf  people,  was  apt  to 
create  rifts  and  coolnesses  between  Beethoven 
and  those  with  whom  he  might  be  closely 
intimate.  His  whole  warmth  and  abundance  of 
affection  was  squandered  upon  his  nephew  Carl, 
the  worthless  son  of  a  worthless  father ;  an 
affection  by  no  means  reciprocated,  which  was 
fated  only  to  cause  fresh  pangs  to  his  much- 
enduring  heart. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Viennese  were 
proud  of  their  Beethoven — proud  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  associates.  They  bore  him  a 
species  of  personal  attachment.  He  was  part 
and  parcel  of  themselves ;  though  he  moved 
in  their  midst,  doubly  remote  from  them,  alike 
by  his  affliction  and  by  his  open  distaste  for 
*  the  dissipations  of  a  great  and  voluptuous 
city.'  He  would  sit  apart  at  a  table,  brooding 
over  a  long  pipe  and  a  glass  of  lager,  his  eyes 
half-closed  ;  but  if  anyone  spoke  to  him,  or 
rather  attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  always 
reply  with  ready  courtesy  and  kindness.  For, 
as  he  had  written  from  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart : — 
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**  O  ye  who  think  or  say  that  I  am  ran- 
corous, obstinate  or  misanthropical,  what  an 
injustice  you  do  me !  You  little  know  the 
hidden  cause  of  my  appearing  so.  From  child- 
hood my  heart  and  mind  have  been  devoted  to 
benevolent  feelings,  and  to  the  thoughts  of 
great  deeds  to  be  achieved  in  the  future.  .  .  . 
Born  with  an  ardent,  lively  temperament,  fond 
of  social  pleasures,  I  was  early  compelled  to 
withdraw  myself,  and  live  a  life  of  isolation 
from  all  men.  At  times,  when  I  made  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  diflficulty,  oh,  how  cruelly 
was  I  frustrated  by  the  doubly  painful  exper- 
ience of  my  defective  hearing !  .  .  .  Forgive 
me,  then,  if  you  see  me  turn  away  when  I 
would  gladly  mix  with  you.  Doubly  painful  is 
my  misfortune,  seeing  that  it  is  the  cause  of  my 
being  misunderstood.  For  me  there  can  be  no 
recreation  in  human  intercourse,  no  conversa- 
tion, no  exchange  of  thoughts  with  my  fellow- 
men.     In  solitary  exile  I  am  compelled  to  live." 

Sometimes,  however,  his  naturally  vivacious 
spirits  prevailed,  and  he  became  witty,  satirical, 
*  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest.'  Anything  in  the  way 
of  bad  music  was  apt  to  send  him  into  shouts  of 
laughter  ;  but  **  of  Handel,  Bach  and  Mozart 
he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
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and,  although  he  would  not  allow  his  own 
great  works  to  be  depreciated,  he  himself 
made  fun  of  his  lesser  productions.  If  greatly 
roused,  he  would  let  loose  a  perfect  flood  of 
hard-hitting  witticisms,  droll  paradoxes  and 
ideas."    (Rochlitz.) 

Still,  albeit  generous  to  a  fault,  and  ready 
to  give  away  his  last  thaler  even  to  an  enemy, 
his  dislikes  were  so  violent  that  he  would 
actually  take  to  his  heels  at  the  sight  of  some 
special  object  of  aversion. 

With  particularly  favoured  friends,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  homes,  Beethoven  was 
less  reticent  than  usual.  He  would  discuss 
with  them  his  two  great  regrets — that  he  had 
never  visited  England  and  had  never  married ; 
which  were  his  favourite  topics  of  conversation. 
It  is  true  that  at  forty-five — his  present  age — 
these  regrets  might  still  have  time  to  be 
obliterated.  But  he  felt  himself  the  very 
Simeon  Stylites  of  music,  set  apart  to  suffer 
in  ascetic  endurance  upon  a  pillar  of  aloofness 
and  despair. 

And  it  was  in  this  melancholy  frame  of 
mind — a  reaction  from  the  transient  mirth  of 
the  evening — that  the  master  buttoned  his  old 
grey    coat    about    him    and    trudged    gloomily 
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homeward  as  the  evening  star  first  lighted 
itself.  **0  God,  Thou  lookest  downward  on 
my  inward  soul  !  "  he  murmured,  "  Thou 
knowest,  Thou  seest  that  love  for  my  fellow- 
men,  and  all  kindly  feelings  have  their  abode 
there  !  .  .  .  But  I  have  no  real  friends  ;  I  must 
live  alone.  But  I  know  that  God  is  nearer  to 
me  than  to  many  others  in  my  art,  and  I 
commune  with  Him  fearlessly." 

Drawing  a  scrap  of  paper  towards  him,  he 
scrawled  a  few  heartfelt  words  upon  it  by  the 
last  rays  of  twilight : — 

**  I  must  praise  Thy  goodness  that  Thou 
hast  left  nothing  undone  to  draw  me  to  Thyself. 
It  pleased  Thee,  early,  to  make  me  feel  the 
heavy  hand  of  Thy  wrath,  and  by  many 
chastisements  to  bring  my  proud  heart  low. 
Sickness  and  other  misfortunes  hast  Thou 
caused  to  hang  over  me,  to  bring  my  straying 
from  Thee  to  my  remembrance.  .  .  .  But  one 
thing  I  ask  of  Thee,  my  God — not  to  cease  Thy 
work  in  my  improvement  .  .  .  Let  me  tend 
towards  Thee,  no  matter  by  what  means— and 
be  fruitful  In  good  works.  ..." 

And  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  had  a  means 

of  "communing  fearlessly"  with  his  Creator, 

which,  for  him,  was  perhaps,  as  direct  a  road 
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as  prayer,  if  laborare  est  orare.  For  music, 
"although  in  its  glorious  fulness  and  power  at 
that  time  unknown,  was  associated  intimately 
by  the  early  Christian  writers  with  Christ- 
ianity— with  immortality."  As  Wagner  has 
declared,  music  is  of  the  "essential  nature  of 
things,  and  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  .  . 
Its  spirit,  like  that  of  Christianity,  is  love." 
And  by  this  medium,  and  in  this  divine  language, 
the  man  whose  outward  senses  were  being 
darkened,  now  held,  in  the  rapture  of  the 
"inward  light,"  his  intercourse  with  celestial 
things. 

Baulked  and  baffled  by  circumstances — 
dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  relentless  Fate — 
shut  up  and  shut  oflf  from  all  sweet  human 
amenities,  the  tone-artist  sat  down  at  his  piano, 
and  "after  preluding  softly  with  one  hand  .  .  . 
poured  out  his  soul  in  a  very  flood  of  harmony." 
At  first  the  strains  were  mournful,  sombre, 
disconnected,  his  own  sad  thoughts  bearing  a 
perpetual  burden  to  him. 

"O  Providence,"  so  he  prayed,  "let  one 
more  day  of  pure  joy  be  vouchsafed  to  me ! 
The  echo  of  true  happiness  has  so  long  been  a 
stranger  to  my  heart !  When,  when,  O  God ! 
shall  I  again  be  able  to  feel  it  in  the  temple  of 
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nature  and  of  man?     Never?     No!     O,  that 
were  too  hard  !  " 

But  presently  he  became  buried  in  a  deeper 
abstraction  ;  a  sphinx-like  calm  settled  on,  and 
smoothed  out,  his  harsh,  rough  features.  With 
the  ease  and  firmness  of  a  brilliant  executant — 
with  the  intense  feeling  of  an  inspired  artist,  he 
continued  to  improvise  the  most  glorious  music 
which  had  issued  that  day  from  either  his  brain 
I — or  his  fingers.  It  was,  like  the  Allegro  Finale  of 
\  the  G  sharp  minor  Quartet,  *  *  the  dance  of  the 
^  world  itself:  wild  delight,  the  lamentation  of 
anguish,  ecstasy  of  love,  highest  rapture,  misery, 
rage,  voluptuousness  and  sorrow."  This  great 
gift  of  extemporising,  (which  was  only  paralleled 
H)y  his  equal  skill  in  sight-reading)  was  at  once 
the  solace  and  the  snare  of  Beethoven.  Hours 
upon  hours  could  thus  be  dreamed  away ;  yet 
who  shall  say  that  they  were  wasted?  For 
gradually,  out  of  the  shifting  panorama  of 
rhythm  and  sound,  a  supreme  and  marvellous 
melody  evolved  itself. 

For  a  long  time — months,  if  not  years— he 
had  been  pursuing,  as  it  were,  some  beautiful, 
elusive  phantom — the  idea  contained  in  Schiller's 
stirring  lines  commencing  : — **  Freude,  schoner 
Gotterfunken, ' '    ("  Joy,    thou    heavenly    spark    of 
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"The  Allegro  Finale  of  the  G-sharp-minor 
Quartet  .  .  .  wild  delight,  the  lamentation  of 
anguish,  ecstasy  of  love,  highest  rapture,  misery, 
rage,  voluptuousness  and  sorrow," 
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Godhead**),  He  was  consumed  with  the  desire 
to  give  these  lines  a  worthy  setting ;  he  had 
filled  a  multitude  of  note-books  with  rough 
sketches ;  but  the  authentic,  the  indubitable 
melody  which  should  be  recognised  at  first 
hearing  as  the  only  one,  had  still  evaded  him 
until  now — now,  when  he  filled  the  twilight  with 
a  cry  of  success. 

**I  have  it!  I  have  it!"  he  exclaimed,  as 
those  magnificent  phrases  which  were  to  be  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  the  great  Ninth 
Symphony,  at  last  were  crystallised  into  shape 
upon  his  brain.  And  at  that  moment  he  entered, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  new  world  of  light,  **in  the 
soil  of  which  bloomed  before  his  sight  the  long- 
sought,  divinely-sweet,  innocently  pure  melody 
of  humanity." 

*Voy,  thou  heavenly  spark  of  Godhead!  "  Was 
it  the  irony  of  Fate  that  made  this  thought  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  Beethoven's  marvellous 
achievements  ?  Was  it  not  rather  one  of  those 
divine  compensations  by  which  Heaven  bestows, 
with  both  hands  lavishly,  "above  all  that  we 
can  desire  or  deserve  ?  " 

Scintillations  of  that  "heavenly  spark," 
multiplied  a  million-fold,  flashed  across  the 
mental  vision   of  the   inspired  composer  ;    in- 
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cessant  majesties  of  sound  piled  themselves  in 
splendid  strata  upon  his  intellectual  ear  ;  until, 
**  blinded  with  excess  of  light,"  and  outwearied 
with  the  exuberance  of  a  joy  beyond  all  that 
earth  could  yield,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
sought  his  meagre  straw  mattress  and  thin 
quilt,  and — while  the  clocks  struck  ten  in  the 
city — fell  asleep  as  softly  as  a  child. 
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"Through  the  night-gloom  lead  and  follow 
In  and  out  each  rocky  hollow." 


A  DAY  WITH  MENDELSSOHN. 


URING  the  year  1840  I  visited 
Leipzig  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Herr  Klingemann  of 
the  Hanoverian  Legation  in  Lon- 
don. I  was  a  singer,  young, 
enthusiastic,  and  eager — as  some 
singers  unfortunately  are  not — to  be  a  musi- 
cian as  well.  Klingemann  had  many  friends 
among  the  famous  German  composers,  be- 
cause of  his  personal  charm,  and  because 
his  simple  verses  had  provided  them  with 
excellent  material  for  the  sweet  little  songs 
the  Germans  love  so  well.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  man  I  most  desired  to  meet  in 
Leipzig  was  Mendelssohn ;  and  so,  armed 
with  Klingemann's  letter,  I  eagerly  went  to 
his  residence — a  quiet,  well-appointed  house 
near  the  Promenade.     I  was  admitted  without 

delay,   and  shown  into  the  composer's  room. 
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It  was  plainly  a  musician's  work-room,  yet 
it  had  a  note  of  elegance  that  surprised  me. 
Musicians  are  not  a  tidy  race;  but  here  there 
was  none  of  the  admired  disorder  that  one 
instinctively  associates  with  an  artist's  sanc- 
tum. There  was  no  litter.  The  well-used 
pianoforte  could  be  approached  without  cir- 
cuitous negotiation  of  a  rampart  of  books  and 
papers,  and  the  chairs  were  free  from  en- 
cumbrances. On  a  table  stood  some  large 
sketch-books,  one  open  at  a  page  containing 
an  excellent  landscape  drawing ;  and  other 
spirited  sketches  hung  framed  upon  the  walls. 
The  abundant  music  paper  was  perhaps  the 
most  strangely  tidy  feature  of  the  room,  for 
the  exquisitely  neat  notation  that  covered  it 
suggested  the  work  of  a  careful  copyist  rather 
than  the  original  hand  of  a  composer.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  looking  at  one  piece. 
It  was  a  very  short  and  very  simple  Adagio 
cantabile  in  the  Key  of  F  for  a  solo  piano- 
forte. It  appealed  at  once  to  me  as  a  singer, 
for  its  quiet,  unaffected  melody  seemed  made 
to  be  sung  rather  than  to  be  played.  The 
"cantabile"  of  its  heading  was  superfluous — 
it  was  a  Song  without  Words,  evidently  one 
of  a  new  set,  for  I  knew  it  was  none  of  the 
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old.  But  the  sound  of  a  footstep  startled  me 
and  I  guiltily  replaced  the  sheet.  The  door 
opened,  and  I  was  warmly  greeted  in  ex- 
cellent English  by  the  man  who  entered.  I 
had  no  need  to  be  told  that  it  was  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  himself. 

Nature  is  strangely  freakish  in  her  choice 
of  instruments  for  noble  purposes.  Some- 
times the  delicate  spirit  of  creative  genius  is 
housed  in  a  veritable  tenement  of  clay,  so 
that  what  is  within  seems  ever  at  war  with 
what  is  without.  At  times  the  antagonism 
is  more  dreadful  still,  and  the  artist-soul  is 
sent  to  dwell  in  the  body  of  a  beast,  coarse 
in  speech  and  habit,  ignorant  and  dull  in 
mind,  vile  and  unclean  in  thought.  But  some- 
times Nature  is  generous,  and  makes  the 
body  itself  an  expression  of  the  informing 
spirit.  Mendelssohn  was  one  of  these  almost 
rare  instances.  In  him,  artist  and  man  were 
like  a  beautiful  picture  appropriately  framed. 
He  was  then  thirty-one.  In  figure  he  was 
slim  and  rather  below  the  middle  height,  and 
he  moved  with  the  easy  grace  of  an  accom- 
plished dancer.  Masses  of  long  dark  hair 
crowned  his  finely  chiselled  face  ;  but  what  I 
noticed  first  and  last  was  the  pair  of  lustrous, 
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dark  brown  eyes  that  glowed  and  dilated  with 
every  deep  emotion.  He  had  the  quiet, 
assured  manner  of  a  master  ;  yet  I  was  not 
so  instantly  conscious  of  that,  as  of  an  air  of 
reverence  and  benignity,  which,  combined 
with  the  somewhat  Oriental  tendency  of  fea- 
ture and  colour,  made  his  whole  personality 
suggest  that  of  a  young  poet-prophet  of  Israel. 

**So,"  he  said,  his  English  gaining  piquancy 
from  his  slight  lisp,  **you  come  from  England 
— from  dear  England.  I  love  your  country 
greatly.  It  has  fog,  and  it  is  dark,  too,  for 
the  sun  forgets  to  shine  at  times;  but  it  is 
beautiful — like  a  picture,  and  when  it  smiles, 
what  land  is  sweeter?" 

"You  have  many  admirers  in  England, 
sir,"  I  replied  ;  ** perhaps  I  may  rather  say 
you  have  many  friends  there." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  bright  smile,  "call 
them  friends,  for  I  am  a  friend  to  all 
England.  Even  in  the  glowing  sun  of  Italy 
I  have  thought  with  pleasure  of  your  dear, 
smoky  London,  which  seems  to  wrap  itself 
round  one  like  a  friendly  cloak.  It  was 
England  that  gave  me  my  first  recognition  as 
a  serious   musician,   when  Berlin  was  merely 
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inclined  to  think  that  I  was  an  interesting 
young  prodigy  with  musical  gifts  that  were 
very  amusing  in  a  young  person  of  means." 

**  You  have  seen  much  of  England,  have 
you  not,  sir,"  I  asked  ? 

**  A  great  deal,"  he  replied,  **  and  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  too.  I  have  heard  the 
Highland  pipers  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  have  stood 
in  Queen  Mary's  tragic  palace  of  Holyrood. 
Yes,  and  I  have  been  among  the  beautiful  hills 
that  the  great  Sir  Walter  has  described  so 
wonderfully. 

**And,"    I    added,    **  music-lovers    do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  you  have  also  penetrated 
*  The  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides.'  " 

"Ah!"  he  said,  smiling,  **you  like  my 
Overture,  then  ?  " 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  admired  it 
greatly ;  and  he  continued,  with  glowing  eyes  : 
*'  What  a  wonder  is  the  Fingal's  Cave — that 
vast  cathedral  of  the  seas,  with  its  dark,  lapping 
waters  within,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
gleaming  waves  outside  !  " 

Almost  instinctively  he  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  and  began  to  play,  as  if  his  feelings  must 
express  themselves  in  tones  rather  than  words. 
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His  playing  was  most  remarkable  for  its 
orchestral  quality.  Unsuspected  power  lay  in 
those  delicate  hands,  for  at  will  they  seemed 
able  to  draw  from  the  piano  a  full  orchestral 
volume,  and  to  suggest,  if  desired,  the  pecuUar 
tones  of  solo  instruments. 

This  Overture  of  his  is  made  of  the 
sounds  of  the  sea.  There  is  first  a  theme 
that  suggests  the  monotonous  wash  of  the 
waters  and  the  crying  of  sea-birds  within 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  cavern.  Then  follows  a 
noble  rising  passage,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  place 
were  ascending  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  and 
pervading  with  his  presence  the  immensity  of 
his  ocean  fane.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  succeeded 
by  a  movement  that  seems  to  carry  us  into  the 
brightness  outside,  though  still  the  plaint  of 
crying  birds  pursues  us  in  haunting  monotony. 
It  is  a  wonderful  piece,  this  Hebrides  Overture, 
with  all  the  magic  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Islands  about  it. 

**That  is  but  one  of  my  Scottish  impres- 
sions," said  Mendelssohn  ;  *'  I  have  many  more, 
and  I  am  trying  to  weave  them  into  a  Scottish 
Symphony  to  match  the  Italian." 

"  You  believe  in  a  programme  then  ? " 
I   asked. 
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**Oh,  yes!"  he  answered;  "moreover  I 
believe  that  most  composers  have  a  programme 
implicit  in  their  minds,  even  though  they  may 
not  recognise  it.  But  always  one  must  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  principle  inscribed  by 
Beethoven  at  the  head  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony, 
*  More  an  expression  of  the  feelings  than  a 
painting.'  Music  cannot  paint.  It  is  on  a 
diflferent  plane  of  time.  A  painting  must  leap 
to  the  eye,  but  a  musical  piece  unfolds  itself 
slowly.  If  music  tries  to  paint  it  loses  its 
greatest  glory — the  power  of  infinite,  immeasur- 
able suggestion.  Beethoven,  quite  allowably, 
and  in  a  purely  humorous  fashion,  used  a  few 
touches  of  realism  ;  but  his  Pastoral  Symphony 
is  not  a  painting,  it  is  not  even  descriptive  ;  it  is 
a  musical  outpouring  of  emotion,  and  enshrines 
within  its  notes  all  the  sweet  peaceful  brightness 
of  an  early  summer  day.  To  think  of  it,"  he 
added,  rising  in  his  enthusiasm,  **  is  to  be  happy 
with  the  innocence  of  pure  joy." 

I  was  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  replying 
by  a  diversion  without  the  door.  Two  male 
voices  were  heard  declaiming  in  a  sort  of  mock- 
melodramatic  duet,  **  Are  you  at  home,  are  you 
at  home  ?  May  we  enter,  may  we  enter  ?  " 

**  Gome  in,  you  noisy  fellows,"  exclaimed 
13 
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Mendelssohn  gaily ;  and  two  men  entered. 
The  elder,  who  was  of  Mendelssohn's  age, 
carried  a  violin  case,  and  saluted  the  composer 
with  a  flourish  of  the  music  held  in  his  other 
hand.  **  Hail  you  second  Beethoven!"  he 
exclaimed.  Suddenly  he  observed  my  presence 
and  hushed  his  demonstrations,  giving  me  a 
courteous,  and  humorously  penitent  salutation. 
Mendelssohn   introduced   us. 

"This,"  he  said  to  me  *'is  Mr.  Ferdinand 
David,  the  great  violinist  and  leader  of  our 
orchestra ;  and  this,"  indicating  the  younger 
visitor,  **is  a  countryman  of  yours,  Mt 
Sterndale  Bennett.  We  think  a  great  deal  of 
Mr.  Bennett  in  Leipzig." 

**  Ah,  ha  !  "  said  David  to  me  ;  **  youVe 
come  to  the  right  house  in  Leipzig  if  you're  an 
Englishman.  Mendelssohn  dotes  on  you  all, 
does'nt   he,    Bennett  ?  " 

**Yes,"  said  Bennett,*'  and  we  dote  on 
him.  I  left  all  the  young  ladies  in  England 
singing  *  1st  es  wahr.'  " 

*'Ist  es  wahr?  ist  es  wahr?"  carolled 
David,  in  lady-like  falsetto,  with  comic  ex- 
aggeration  of  sentiment. 

Bennett  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  with  an 
expression    of    anguish,     saying,     **  Spare     us, 
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David  ;  you  play  like  an  angel,  but  you  sing 
like — well,  I  leave  it  to  you  ?  " 

**And  I  forgot  to  mention,"  said  Mendel- 
ssohn with  a  gay  laugh,  "that  our  young 
English  visitor  is  a  singer  bringing  ecstatic 
recommendations  from  Klingemann." 

**Ah!  a  rival!"  said  David,  with  a 
dramatic  gesture  ;  "but  since  we're  all  of  a 
trade,  perhaps  our  friend  will  show  he  doesn't 
mind  my  nonsense  by  singing  this  song  to  us." 

**Yes,"  said  Mendelssohn,  with  a  grace- 
ful gesture,  "I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  if 
you  will." 

I  could  not  refuse.  Mendelssohn  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  I  began  the  simple 
song  that  has  helped  so  many  English  people 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  German  lied, 

"Can  it  be?    Can  it  be? 
Dost  thou  wander  through  the  bower. 
Wishing  I  was  there  with  thee  ? 
Lonely,  midst  the  moonlight's  splendour. 
Dost  thou  seek  for  me? 
Can  it  be  ?    Say  ! 
But  the  secret  rapturous  feeling 
Ne'er  in  words  must  be  betrayed  ; 
True  eyes  will  tell  what  love  conceals ! " 
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**  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Mendel- 
ssohn with  a  smile. 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  David;  **but  our 
Mendelssohn  can  do  more  than  make  pretty 
songs.  This,"  he  continued,  indicating  the 
music  he  had  brought,  **is  going  to  be  some- 
thing great ! " 

**Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Mendelssohn 
quietly,   yet  with  eyes  that  gleamed  intensely. 

"Fm  sure  of  it,"  said  David  emphatically. 
"There  is  plenty  of  music  for  violin  and 
orchestra— oceans  of  it ;  but  there  has  been 
hitherto  only  one  real  great  big  Concerto," — 
he  spread  his  arms  wide  as  he  spoke.  **  Now 
there  will  be  two." 

**No,  no!"  exclaimed  Mendelssohn 
quickly  ;  **  if  I  finish  this  Concerto  it  will  be 
with  no  impious  intention  of  competing  with 
Beethoven.  You  see,  for  one  thing,  I  have 
begun  it  quite  differently." 

**Yes,"  nodded  David,  and  he  began  to 
drum  on  the  table  in  the  rhythm  of  Beet- 
hoven's fateful  knocking  at  the  door;  "yes, 
Beethoven  was  before  all  a  syraphonist — his 
Concerto  is  a  Symphony  in  D  major  with 
violin  obbligato." 
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**  Observe,"  murmured  Bennett,  **  the 
blessing  of  a  musical  temperament.  A 
drunken  man  thumps  monotonously  at  his 
door  in  the  depths  of  night.  To  an  English- 
man it  suggests  calling  the  police ;  to  Beet- 
hoven it  suggests  a  symphony." 

**Well,  David,"  said  Mendelssohn,  **it's 
to  be  your  Concerto,  so  I  want  you  to  discuss 
it  with  me  in  all  details.  I  am  the  most 
devoted  admirer  of  your  playing,  but  I  have, 
as  well,  the  sincerest  respect  for  your 
musicianship. " 

"Thank  you,"  said  David  with  a  smile 
of  deep  pleasure ;  and  turning  to  me  he 
added,  **I  really  called  to  play  this  over 
with  the  master.  Shall  you  mind  if  I  scratch 
it  through?" 

I  tried  to  assure  him  of  the  abiding 
pleasure  that  I,  a  young  stranger,  would 
receive  from  being  honoured  by  permission 
to  remain. 

**Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said  un- 
affectedly; **we  are  all  in  the  trade,  you 
know  ;    you  sing,  I  play." 

Mendelssohn  sat  at  the  piano  and  David 
tuned  his  instrument.  Mendelssohn  used  no 
copy.      His    memory    was    prodigious.      The 
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violin  gave  out  a  beautiful  melody  that  soared 
passionately,  yet  gracefully,  above  an  accom- 
paniment, simple  at  first,  but  growing  gradually 
more  intense  and  insistent  till  a  great  climax 
was  reached,  after  which  the  solo  voice  sank 
slowly  to  a  low,  whispering  murmur,  while 
the  piano  played  above  it  a  succession  of 
sweetly  delicate  and  graceful  phrases.  The 
movement  was  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
complexity  and  brilliance,  but  came  suddenly 
to  an  end.  The  playing  of  the  two  masters 
was  beyond  description. 

**The  cadenza  is  subject  to  infinite  altera- 
tion," remarked  Mendelssohn  ;  and  turning  to 
me,  he  continued,  '*  the  movement  is  un- 
finished, you  see ;  and  even  what  is  written 
may  be  greatly  changed.  I  fear  I  am  a 
fastidious  corrector.  I  am  rarely  satisfied  with 
my  first  thoughts." 

**  Well,  I  don't  think  much  change  is 
wanted  here,"  said  David.  *'  I'm  longing  to 
have  the  rest  of  it.     When  will  it  be  ready?" 

Mendelssohn  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 
**  Ask  me  for  it  in  five  years,  David." 

**What  do  you  think  of  it,  Bennett?"  asked 
the  violinist. 
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**  I  was  thinking  that  we  are  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,"  said  Bennett,  oracularly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mendelssohn. 

**This,"  explained  Bennett:  "there seems  to 
me  something  essentially  and  exquisitely 
feminine  about  this  movement,  just  as  in 
Beethoven's  Concerto  there  is  something  essen- 
tially and  heroically  masculine.  In  other  words, 
he  has  made  the  Adam  of  Concertos,  and  you 
have  mated  it  with  the  Eve.  Henceforth,"  he 
continued,  waving  his  hands  in  benediction, 
"the  tribe  of  Violin  Concertos  shall  increase  and 
multiply  and  become  as  the  stars  of  heaven  in 
multitude." 

**  The  more  the  merrier,"  cried  David,  **  at 
least  for  fiddlers — I  don't  know  what  the 
audiences  will  think." 

"  Audiences  don't  think— at  least,  not  in 
England,"  said  Bennett. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  interposed  Mendelssohn  ; 
and  turning  to  me  with  a  smile  he  said,  "Will 
you  allow  Mr.  Bennett  to  slander  your  country- 
men like   this  ?  " 

"But  Mr.   Bennett    doesn't    mean    it,"   I 

replied;  "he  knows  that  English  audiences  love, 

and   are   always  faithful   to,   what   stirs    them 

deeply." 
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**Yes;  but  what  does  stir  them  deeply?"  he 
asked;  "look  at  the  enormous  popularity  of 
senseless   sentimental   songs." 

**On  the  other  hand,"  I  retorted,  **look  at 
our  old  affection  for  Handel  and  our  new 
affection  for  Mr.  Mendelssohn  himself." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Mendelssohn,  with  a 
smile  ;  "Handel  is  certainly  yours  by  adoption. 
You  English  love  the  Bible,  and  Handel  knew 
well  how  to  wed  its  beautiful  words  to  noble 
music.  He  was  happy  in  having  at  his  command 
the  magnificent  prose  of  the  Bible  and  the 
magnificent  verses  of  Milton.  I,  too,  am  fasci- 
nated by  the  noble  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  I  have  used  it  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in 
the  sounding  Latin  of  the  Vulgate.  And  I  am 
haunted  even  now  by  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Psalms  which  seem  to  call  for  an  appropriate 
setting.     You  recall  the  verses  ? 

*'  Hear  my  prayer;  O  God  ;  and  hide  not 

thyself  from  my  petition. 

Take  heed  unto  me,  and  hear  me,  how 

I  mourn  in  my  prayer  and  am  vexed. 

The  enemy  crieth  so,  and  the  ungodly 

Cometh  on  so   fast ;   for   they   are   minded 

to  do  me  some  mischief,  so  maliciously  are 

they  set  against  me. 
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My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me  ;  and 
the  fear  of  death  is  fallen  upon  me. 

Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come 
upon  me  ;  and  a  horrible  dread  hath 
overwhelmed  me. 

And  I  said,  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove  ;  for  then  would  I  flee  away,  and  be  at 
rest. 

Lo,  then  would  I  get  me  away  far  off" ; 
and  remain  in  the  wilderness. 

I  would  make  haste  to  escape  ;  because 
of  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest." 

**  Yes,"  said  David,  nodding  emphatically ; 
**  they  are  wonderful  words  ;  you  must  certainly 
set  them." 

**The  Bible  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  song 
and  story  for  musical  setting,"  continued 
Mendelssohn  ;  **  I  have  one  of  its  stories  in  my 
mind  now  ;  but  only  one  man,  a  greater  even 
than  Handel,  was  worthy  to  touch  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  all." 

The  last  words  were  murmured  as  if  to 
himself  rather  than  to  us,  and  he  accompanied 
them  abstractedly  with  tentative,  prelusive 
chords,  which  gradually  grew  into  the  most 
strangely  moving  music  I  have  ever  heard. 
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Its  complex,  swelling  phrases  presently 
drew  together  and  rose  up  in  one  great  major 
chord.  No  one  spoke.  I  felt  as  if  some 
mighty  spirit  had  been  evoked  and  that  its 
unseen  presence  overshadowed  us. 

"What  was  it?"  I  presently  whispered  to 
Bennett ;  but  he  shook  his  head  and  said, 
"Wait;    he  will  tell  you." 

At  length  I  turned  to  Mendelssohn  and 
said,  **  Is  that  part  of  the  new  work  of  yourg 
you  mentioned  just  now  ?  " 

**  Of  mine!"  he  exclaimed;  **of  mine! 
I  could  never  write  such  music.  No,  no ! 
That  was  Bach,  John  Sebastian  Bach — part 
of  his  St.  Matthew  Passion.  I  was  playing 
not  so  much  the  actual  notes  of  any  chorus, 
but  rather  the  effect  of  certain  passages  as  I 
could  feel  them  in  my  mind." 

**So  that  was  by  Bach!"  I  said  in  wonder. 

**Yes,"  said  Mendelssohn;  "and  people 
know  so  little  of  him.  They  either  think  of 
him  as  the  composer  of  mathematical  exer- 
cises in  music,  or  else  they  confuse  him 
with  others  of  his  family.  He  was  Cantor 
of  the  St.  Thomas  School  here  in  Leipzig, 
the  perfect  type  of  a  true  servant  of  our 
glorious  art.     He  wrote  incessantly,    but    the 
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greatest  of  his  works  lay  forgotten  after  his 
death  ;  and  it  was  I,  I,  who  disinterred  this 
marvellous  music-drama  of  the  Passion,  and 
gave  it  in  Berlin  ten  years  ago — its  first  per- 
formance since  Bach's  death  almost  a  century 
before.  But  there,"  he  added,  with  an  apolo- 
getic smile,  '*I  talk  too  much!  Let  us  speak 
of  something  else." 

**  Yes,"  said  David,  **  you  will  talk  of 
Bach  for  ever  if  no  one  stops  you.  Not  that 
I  mind.     I  am  a  disciple,  too." 

'*  And  I,  too,"  added  Bennett.  **  I  mean 
to  emulate  Mendelssohn.  He  was  the  first 
to  give  the  *  Passion '  in  Germany,  I  will  be 
the  first  to  give  it  in  England." 

**Then  FU  be  recording  angel,"  said 
David,  **and  register  your  vow.  You'll  show 
him  up,  if  he  breaks  his  word,  won't  you  ?  " 
he  added,  turning  to  me. 

**  Now  this  will  really  change  the  sub- 
ject," said  Mendelssohn,  producing  a  sheet  of 
manuscript.  "Here  is  a  little  song  I  wrote 
last  year  to  some  old  verses.  Perhaps  our 
new  friend  will  let  us  hear  it." 

In  great  trepidation  I  took  the  sheet.  It 
was  headed  simply  **  Volkslied."  I  saw  at 
once    that    there    would    be    no    diflficulty    in 
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reading  it,  for  the  music  was  both  grateful 
and  simple. 

"Shall  we  try?"  asked  Mendelssohn, 
with  his  quiet,  reassuring  smile. 

*'If  you  are  willing  to  let  me,"  I 
answered. 

Parting, 

**It  is  decreed  by  heaven's  behest 
That  man  from  all  he  loves  the  best 

Must  sever. 
That  soon  or  late  with  breaking  heart 
With  all  his  dear  ones  he  must  part 
For  ever. 

How  oft  we  cull  a  budding  flower, 
To  see  it  bloom  a  transient  hour ; 

'Tis  gathered. 
The  bud  becomes  a  lovely  rose, 
Its  morning  blush  at  evening  goes  ; 

'Tis  withered. 

And  has  it  pleased  our  God  to  lend 
His  cheering  smile  in  child  or  friend? 

To-morrow — 
To-morrow  if  reclaimed  again 
The  parting  hour  will  prove  how  vain 

Is  sorrow. 
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Ort  hope  beguiles  the  friends  who  part ; 
.With  happy  smiles,  and  heart  to  heart, 

To  meet,*  they  cry,  *we  sever.' 
It  proves  good-bye  for  ever. 
For  -ever ! " 

'*  Braxo  ! "  cried  Bennett. 

**Say  rather,  *Bravi,'"  said  David,  **for 
the  song  was  as  sweet  as  the  singer." 

**Yes,"  said  Bennett ;  **the  simple  repeti- 
tion of  the  closing  words  of  each  verse  is 
like  a  sigh  of  regret." 

**And  the  whole  thing,"  added  David, 
"has  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  true  folk- 
melody." 

Further  discussion  was  prevented  by  a 
characteristic  knock  at  the  door. 

The  visitor  who  entered  in  response  to 
Mendelssohn's  call  was  a  sturdily  built  man 
of  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  cpurage,  resolution,  and  good  humour. 
His  long  straight  hair  was  brushed  back  from 
a  broad,  intellectual  brow,  and  his  thoughtful, 
far-looking  eyes  intensified  the  impression  he 
gave  of  force  and  original  power.  He  smiled 
humorously.      "All    the    youth,    beauty    and 

intellect  of  Leipzig  in  one  room.     I  leave  you 
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to  apportion  the  qualities.  Making  much  noise, 
too  !  And  did  I  hear  the  strains  of  a  vocal 
recital  ?  " 

**  You  did,"  replied  Bennett ;  **  that  was 
my  young  countryman  here,  who  has  just 
been   singing   a  new   song    of  Mendelssohn's." 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  the  new-comer  to 
me  ;  **  you  see  Mendelssohn  so  fills  the  stage 
everywhere,  that  even  David  gets  over- 
looked sometimes,  don't  you,  my  inspired 
fiddler  ? "  he  added,  slapping  the  violinist 
on  the  back. 

"Yes  I  do,"  said  David,  **and  so  do  the 
manners  of  all  of  you,  for  no  one  introduces  our 
singer  ;  "  and  turning  to  me  he  added,  '  *  this  is 
Mr.  Robert  Schumann  who  divides  the  musical 
firmament  of  Leipzig  with  Mendelssohn." 

**  You  forget  to  add,"  said  Mendelssohn, 
**  that  Schumann  conquers  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  music.  No  one  has  written  better  musical 
critiques." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  grumbled  David  ;  **  I  wish  he 
wouldn't  do  so  much  of  it.     If  he  scribbled  less 
he'd  compose  more.     The  cobbler  should  stick 
to  his  last,  and  the  musician  shouldn't  relinquish 

the  music-pen  for  the  goose  quill." 
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**  But  what  of  Mendelssohn  himself,"  urged 
Schumann  ;  **  he,  in  a  special  sense,  is  a  man  of 
letters  ;  for  if  there's  one  thing  as  good  as  being 
with  him,  it  is  being  away  from  him,  and 
receiving  his   delightful   epistles." 

**  Not  the  same  thing,"  said  David,  shaking 
his  head. 

**  And  then,"  said  Schumann,  waving  his 
hand  comprehensively  around  the  room, 
"observe  his  works  of  art." 

I  was  about  to  express  my  astonishment  at 
finding  that  Mendelssohn  himself  had  produced 
these  admirable  pictures  ;  but  David  suddenly 
addressed  me :  *  *  By  the  way,  don't  let 
Mendelssohn  decoy  you  into  playing  billiards 
with  him  ;  or  if  you  do  weakly  yield,  insist  on 
fifty  in  the  hundred — unless,  of  course,  you  have 
misspent  your  time,  too,  in  gaining  disreputable 
proficiency  ; "  and  he  shook  his  head  at  the 
thought   of  many   defeats. 

**  Certainly,"  exclaimed  Schumann,  **  Men- 
delssohn  does   all   things  well." 

**  That's  a  handsome  admission  from  a 
rival,"   said   David. 

**  A  rival ! "  answered  Schumann  with 
spirit.         **  There   can   be   no   talk   of   rivalry 

between  us.      I  know  my  place.      Mendelssohn 
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and  I  diiSer  about  things,  sometimes  ;  but  who 
could  quarrel  with  him  ? 

'*  I  could  !"  exclaimed  David,  jumping  up, 
and  striking  an  heroic  attitude. 

**  You  !  "  laughed  Schumann  ;  "  You 
quarrel,  you  dear  old  scraper  of  unmentionable 
strings ! " 

**  Ah,  ha !  my  boy,"  chuckled  David, 
"you  can't  write  for  them." 

**You  mean  I  don't  write  for  them,"  said 
Schumann ;  **  I  admit  that  I  don't  provide 
much  for  you  to  do.  I  leave  that  to  my 
betters. " 

**  Never  mind,"  said  David,  giving  his 
shoulder  a  friendly  pat;  **at  least  you  can 
write  for  the  piano.  I  believe  in  you,  and 
your  queer  music." 

**  That's  nice  of  you,  David,"  replied 
Schumann,  **but  as  to  Mendelssohn  and  me, 
who  shall  decide  which  of  us  is  right  ?  He 
believes  in  making  music  as  pellucid  to  the 
hearers  as  clear  water.  Now  I  like  to  baflBe 
them— to  leave  them  something  to  struggle 
with.  Music  is  never  the  worse  for  being 
obscure  at  first." 

Mendelssohn  shook  his   head  and  smiled. 

**  You  state  your  case  eloquently,  Schumann," 
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he  said,  "but  my  feelings  revolt  against  dark- 
ness and  indefiniteness." 

**Yes,  yes,"  assented  Schumann;  "you 
are  the  Fairies'  Laureate." 

"Hear,  hear!"  cried  David.  "Now 
could  anything  be  finer  in  its  way  than  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music?  And  the 
wondrous  brat  wrote  it  at  seventeen  ! " 

Mendelssohn  laughingly  acknowledged  the 
compliments. 

"That  is  a  beautiful  fairy  song  of  yours," 
I  said,  "  the  one  to  Heine's  verses  about  the 
fairies  riding  their  tiny  steeds  through  the 
wood." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Schumann;  "will  you 
sing  it  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  requires  much  lighter 
singing  than  I  can  give  it,"  I  rephed;  "but 
I  will  try,  if  you  wish." 

"  We  shall  all  be  glad  if  you  will,"  said 
Mendelssohn,  as  he  turned  once  more  to  the 
key-board.  The  bright  staccato  rhythm 
flashed  out  from  his  fingers  so  gaily  that  I 
was  swept  into  the  song  without  time  for 
hesitation  : 
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The  Fairy  Love, 
"Through  the  woods  the  moon  was  glancing; 
There  I  saw  the  Fays  advancing ; 
On  they  bounded,  gaily  singing, 
Horns  resounded,  bells  were  ringing. 

Tiny  steeds  with  antlers  growing 
On  their  foreheads  brightly  glowing. 
Bore  them  swift  as  falcons  speeding 
Fly  to  strike  the  game  receding. 

Passing,  Queen  Titania  sweetly 
Deigned  with  nods  and  smiles  to  greet  me. 
Means  this,  love  will  be  requited  ? 
Or,  will  hope  by  death  be  blighted?" 

"  You  have  greatly  obliged  us,"  said 
Schumann  courteously. 

**  It  reminds  me,  though  I  don't  know 
why,"  said  David,  **of  that  fairy-Uke  duet 
about   Jack    Frost   and   the    dancing   flowers.*' 

**Gome  along  and  play  it  with  me,"  said 
Mendelssohn  to  Bennett ;  **  youVe  been 
hiding  your  talents  all  day." 

Bennett  joined  him  at  the  piano,  and  the 
two  began  to  romp  hke  schoolboys. 

The  simple  duet  was  woven  into  a  brilliant 
fantasia,  but  always  in  the  gay  spring-like  spirit 

of  the  poem. 
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The  Maybells  and  the  Flowers. 

**  Young  Maybells  ring  throughout  the  vale 

And  sound  so  sweet  and  clear, 
The  dance  begins,  ye  flowers  all, 

Gome  with  a  merry  cheer  ! 
The  flowers  red  and  white  and  blue. 

Merrily  flock  around, 
Forget-me-nots  of  heavenly  hue, 

And  violets,  too,  abound. 

Young  Maybells  play  a  sprightly  tune, 

And  all  begin  to  dance. 
While  o'er  them  smiles  the  gentle  moon. 

With  her  soft  silvery  glance. 
This  Master  Frost  off'ended  sore  ; 

He  in  the  vale  appeared  : 
Young  Maybells  ring  the  dance  no  more — 

Gone  are  the  flowers  seared  ! 

But  Frost  has  scarcely  taken  flight, 

When  well-known  sounds  we  hear  : 
The  Maybells  with  renewed  delight. 

Are  ringing  doubly  clear  ! 
Now  I  no  more  can  stay  at  home, 

The  Maybells  call  me  so  : 
The  flowers  to  the  dance  all  roam. 

Then  why  should  I  not  go  ?  " 
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** Really,"  said  David;  **it's  quite  infec- 
tious"; and  jumping  up  he  began  to  pirouette, 
exclaiming,    "Then   why   should   I   not    go!" 

"David,  this  is  unseemly,"  exclaimed 
Schumann,  with  mock  severity,  **  There's 
another  pretty  fairy-like  piece  of  yours, 
Mendelssohn,   the  Gapriccio  in  E  minor." 

"Yes,"  said  Bennett,  beginning  to  touch 
its  opening  fanfare  of  tiny  trumpet-notes ; 
"  someone  told  me  a  pretty  story  of  this 
piece,  to  the  effect  that  a  young  lady  gave  you 
some  flowers,  and  you  undertook,  gallantly, 
to  write  the  music  the  Fairies  played  on  the 
little  trumpet-like  blooms." 

"Yes,"  said  Mendelssohn,  with  a  smile, 
"it  was  in  Wales,  and  I  wrote  the  piece  for 
Miss    Taylor." 

"By-the-by,"  said  Schumann,  "David's 
antics  remind  me  that  Mendelssohn  can 
make  Witches  and  other  queer  creatures, 
dance,  as  well  as  Fairies." 

"Villain,"  exclaimed  David,  and  he  began 
to  recite  dramatically  the  invocation  from  the 
"First  Walpurgis   Night,"  while   Mendelssohn 

played  the  flashing  accompaniment. 
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**Gome  with  flappers, 

Fire  and  clappers; 

Hop  with  hopsticks, 

Brooms  and  mopsticks  ; 

Through  the  night-gloom   lead  and  follow 

In  and  out  each  rocky  hollow. 

Owls  and  ravens 

Howl  with  us  and  scare  the  cravens." 

**Ah,"  said  Mendelssohn,  **I  don't  think 
the  old  poet  would  really  have  cared  for  my 
setting,  though  he  admired  my  playing,  and 
was   always   most   friendly   to   me." 

"Yes,"  said  Schumann,  warmly;  "Goethe 
liked  you  because  you  were  successful,  and 
prosperous.  Now  Beethoven  was  poor : 
therefore  Beethoven  must  first  be  loftily 
patronised  and  then  contemptuously  snubbed. 
I  can  never  forgive  Goethe  for  that.  And 
as  for  poor  Schubert,  well,  Goethe  ignored 
him,  and  actually  thought  he  had  misinter- 
preted the  Erl-king !  It  would  be  comic  if  it 
were  not  painful." 

**  Poor  Schubert ! "  said  Mendelssohn 
with  a  sigh  ;  "he  met  always  Fortune's  frown, 
never  her  smile." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Bennett,  "that 
his    genius   was   the   better  for   his   poverty — 
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that  he  learned  in  suffering  what  he  taught 
in  song  ?  " 

*  *  No,  I  do  not ! "  replied  Mendelssohn 
warmly.  "That  is  a  vile  doctrine  invented 
by   a    callous    world    to    excuse    its    cruelty." 

"I  believe  there's  something  in  it,  though,*' 
said  Bennett. 

"There  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  not 
much,"  answered  Mendelssohn,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing as  he  spoke.  **It  is  true  that  the  artist 
learns  by  suffering,  because  the  artist  is 
more  sensitive  and  feels  more  deeply  than 
others.  But  enough  of  suffering  comes  to  all 
of  us,  even  the  most  fortunate,  without  the 
sordid,  gratuitous  misery  engendered  by 
poverty." 

**  I  agree  with  Mendelssohn,"  said  Schu- 
mann. **To  say  that  poverty  is  the  proper 
stimulus  of  genius  is  to  talk  pernicious  non- 
sense. Poverty  slays,  it  does  not  nourish ; 
poverty  narrows  the  vision,  it  does  not 
ennoble  ;  poverty  lowers  the  moral  standard 
and  makes  a  man  sordid.  You  can't  get 
good  art  out  of  that." 

*'  Perhaps  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
most  artists,"  said  Mendelssohn  softly.  **  When 
I  think  of  all  that  my  dear  father  and  mother 
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"  Now  I  no  more  can  stay  at  home. 
The  May  bells  call  me  so. 
The  flowers  to  the  dance  all  roam. 
Then,  why  should  I  not  go." 
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did  for  ws,  I  can  scarcely  restrain  tears  of 
gratitude.  Almost  more  valuable  than  their 
careful  encouragement  was  their  noble,  serious 
common-sense.  My  mother,  whom  Heaven 
long  preserve  to  me,  was  not  the  woman  to  let 
me,  or  any  of  us,  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and 
my  dear  dead  father  was  too  good  a  man  of 
business  to  set  me  walking  in  a  blind  alley. 
Ah!"  he  continued,  with  glistening  eyes,  "the 
great  musical  times  we  had  in  the  dear  old 
Berlin  house ! " 

**  Yes,"  said  David;  "Your  house  was  on 
the  Leipzig  Road.  You  see,  even  then,  the 
finger  of  fate  pointed  the  way  to  this  place." 

"Indeed,"  said  Schumann,  with  a  sigh, 
**  You  certainly  had  extraordinary  opportunities. 
Not    that    Fve     been     badly    used,    though." 

*'  Your  father  was  genuinely  proud  of  you," 
said  David.  **  I  remember  his  epigram  :  *  Once 
I  was  the  son  of  my  father ;  now  I  am  the 
father  of  my  son.' " 

**  Mendelssohn  nodded  with  a  smile,  and, 
turning  to  me,  said  in  explanation,  "  You  must 
know  that  my  father's  father  was  a  famous 
philosopher." 

"Well!"  said  Schumann,  rising,  "I  must 
be  going." 
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Bennett  and  David  also  prepared  to  leave, 
and  I  rose  with  them. 

**  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mendelssohn  ;  and 
going  to  the  door  he  called  softly,  '*G6cile,  are 
you  there  ?  " 

He  went  out  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
with  a  beautiful  and  charming  girl,  who  greeted 
the  three  visitors  warmly. 

Mendelssohn  then  presented  me,  saying, 
gently  and  almost  proudly,   '*  This  is  my  wife." 

I  bowed  deeply. 

**You  are  from  England?"  said  the  lady, 
with  the  sweetest  of  smiles;  **I  declare  I  am 
quite  jealous  of  your  country,  my  husband  loves 
it  so  much." 

**  We  are  very  proud  of  his  affection,"  I 
replied. 

She  turned  to  Schumann  and  said  softly, 
"And  how  is  Clara?" 

*'Oh,  she  is  well ;"  he  replied  with  a  glad 
smile. 

*'  And  the  father  ?  "  she  added. 

**  We  have  been  much  worried,"  he  said 
gravely  ;  ' '  but  we  shall  marry  this  year  in 
spite  of  all  he  may  do." 

**  She  is  worth  all  your  struggles,"  said 
Mendelssohn  warmly  ;  **she  is  a  charming  lady, 
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and  an  excellent  musician.     You  will  be  very 
happy." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,"  replied  Schumann,  with 
evident  pleasure. 

Mendelssohn  turned  to  me  and  shook 
my  hand  warmly.  **  I  have  been  glad  to  meet 
you,  and  to  hear  you  ;  for  you  sing  like  a 
musician.  I  shall  not  say  good-bye.  You  will 
call  again,  I  hope,  before  you  leave  Leipzig. 
Perhaps  we  may  meet,  too,  in  England.  I  am 
now  writing  something  that  I  hope  my  English 
friends  will  like."  '^ 

"What  is  it,  sir?"  I  asked. 

**It  is  an  oratorio  on  the  subject  of 
Elijah,"  he  replied. 

**It  is  bound  to  be  good,"  said  Schumann 
enthusiastically.  "Posterity  will  call  you  the 
man  who  never  failed." 

**Ah!"  said  Mendelssohn  almost  sadly, 
**  you  are  all  good  and  kind,  but  you  praise  me 
too  much.  Perhaps  posterity  will  remember 
me  for  my  little  pieces  rather  than  for  my 
greater  efforts.  Perhaps  it  will  remember  me 
best,  not  as  the  master,  but  as  the  servant ;  for 
in  my  way  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  glorify  the 
great  men  who  went  before  me — Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert — Bach  most  of  all.     Even 
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if  every  note  of  my  writing  should  perish, 
perhaps  future  generations  will  think  kindly  of 
me,  remembering  that  it  was  I,  the  Jew  by 
birth,  who  gave  back  to  Christianity  that 
imperishable  setting  of  its  tragedy  and  glory." 

With  these  words  in  my  ears  I  passed  out 
into  the  pleasant  streets  of  Mendelssohn's 
chosen  city. 
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Thy  sleep  shall  not  be  broken, 
My  step  thou  shalt  not  hear, — 

Nor  this  one  word,  low  spoken, 
Good-night,  good-night,  my  dear ! 

Miiller. 
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IME, — A  cloudy  April  day  in  the 
year  1824.  Scene, — a  gloomy, 
dusty,  ill-furnished  apartment  in 
a  back  street  in  Vienna.  Enter 
a  short,  round-shouldered,  podgy- 
looking  man,  unbrushed,  un- 
washed, unshaved, — who,  without  a  glance  at 
the  coffee  going  cold  on  the  extremely  dubious 
table-cloth,  drops  clumsily  upon  the  broken 
chair  before  the  piano,  and  flings  himself  into  an 
animated  rendering  of  the  song  which  he  has 
composed  during  his  so-called  toilet. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of 
many  great  geniuses,  not  only  is  their  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels,  but  themselves  are  merely 
vehicles  and  media  for  the  expression  of  some 
divine  immortal  impulse, — for  the  ebullition  of 
aspirations  and  inspirations  with  which  they 
naturally  have  but  little  in  common.  And  no 
one  meeting  Franz  Schubert  for  the  fir^  time, 
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could  doubt  that  he  was  an  instance  of  this 
paradoxical  state  of  affairs. 

For  the  extraordinary  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  he  can  compose  under  every  variety 
of  unfavourable  circumstance,  induce  some  of 
his  friends  to  believe  that  he  writes  in  a  state  of 
clairvoyance :  and  this  may  not  be  altogether 
remote  from  the  truth. 

He  often  seems  to  evolve  his  lovely  crea- 
tions with  the  facility  and  flexibility  of  a  bird 
who  sings,  it  knows  not  how.  And — with  the 
mysterious  intuitive  perception  of  genius — he  can 
render  into  lovely  symmetry  of  ordered  sound, 
and  express  with  the  most  delicate  tenderness, 
some  phase  of  life  or  emotion  of  which  he 
has  had  no  possible  experience, —  whether  it 
be  the  religious  rhapsody  and  austere  fervour 
of  renunciation  which  inspires  the  "Young 
Nun,"  as  she  gazes  into  the  depth  of  the  tempest 
— or  the  undulating  phrases  of  some  "Slumber 
Song,"  such  as  that  upon  which  he  is  now 
engaged : 

**  Soft  sighs  the  wood,  the  stream  sings  clear, 
*Thou  darling  babe,  O  come  thou  here  !  * 
He  comes,  he  stays,  the  lovely  child, 
And  all  his  sorrows  are  beguil'd. 
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Until  on  Mother's  drowsy  breast 
The  Dream-god  rocks  him  into  rest. 

Mayrhofer. 
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In  leafy  fields  the  quails  do  cry, 

In  colours  gay  the  day  goes  by : 

On  petals  red,  on  petals  blue 

Is  poured  the  heaven's  glistening  dew. 

In  softest  grass  the  babe  shall  play. 
While  clouds  above  him  take  their  way, 
Until  on  Mother's  drowsy  breast 
The  dream-god  rocks  him  into  rest." 

Johann  Mayrhofer, 

Here,  between  melody  and  accompaniment 
(which  in  Schubert  is  not  a  mere  obbligato,  but 
in  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  song),  the 
whole  gracious  and  graceful  composition  would 
yield,  to  any  hearer  who  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  words,  the  sense  of  rocking  winds, 
rocking  leaves,  rocking  grasses — it  is  the  sum 
of  Nature's  own  cradle-songs,  gathered  up  and 
transmuted  into  the  **  tone-art." 

Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  more 
unprepossessing  exterior  than  the  outer  man 
which  belies  the  exquisite  imaginative  powers 
of  Franz  Schubert,  His  low  forehead,  thick 
lips,  and  retrousse  nose,  give  him  almost  a 
negroid  aspect,  and  his  eyes,  which  in  conver- 
sation can  light  up  with  brilliant  fire,  are  in 
general  dull  and  melancholy. 
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These  characteristics,  combined  with  the 
spectacles  which  he  wears,  make  him  look  very 
much  older  than  his  real  age — which  is  only 
twenty-seven.  **  Happy  is  the  nation,"  it  has 
been  said,  **  that  has  no  history  "  :  but  the  man 
who  has  had  no  history  is  apt  in  personal 
appearance,  if  not  in  mental  habit,  to  refledl  the 
drab  monotonous  circum^ances  of  his  life.  The 
**  chronicling  of  small-beer,"  which  fate  inflicts 
on  some,  eventually  affects  their  very  features. 

And  never  was  a  genius  condemned  to  more 
unexhilarating  tasks,  or  fostered  in  more  hope- 
less obscurity.  The  son  of  a  poor  parish  school- 
master picking  up  a  musical  education  here  and 
there  in  sparrow-fashion,  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood,— precocious,  but  no  performer, — pains- 
taking, yet  hardly  brilliant, — Schubert  ma^ered 
the  principles  of  his  art  quite  early  in  life,  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  which  stands  him  in  good  stead.  He 
has  been  composing,  with  almost  fatal  fluency, 
ever  since  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Music  is, 
in  short,  **the  essence  of  his  being."  But  few 
composers  can  find  a  hearing  unheralded  by 
influential  friends,  or  unaided  by  executive 
ability ;  and  Schubert  has  had  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 
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His  only  means  of  earning  a  bare  liveli- 
hood, for  three  years,  was  to  teach  in  his 
father's  school, — not  music,  but  the  three  R*s; 
to  instruct  the  lower-class  urchins  of  Vienna, 
under  circumstances  of  unutterable  weariness. 

But  he  did  not,  for  this,  forego  his  rainbow 
dreams,  or  demolish  his  castles  in  the  air.  He 
went  on  composing  as  inveterately  as  ever,  and 
these  monotonous  years  of  drudgery  have  made 
him  what  he  now  is  ;  a  patient,  pain^aking, 
conscientious  man,  turning  out  so  much  regular 
work  per  diem,  A  certain  patient,  methodical 
habit  has  been  bred  in  this  most  spontaneous  and 
prolific  of  composers — that  **  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains  "  which  has  been  said  to  character- 
ise the  greater  geniuses.  And  therefore  we 
now  behold  him,  seated  at  his  somewhat  cracked 
piano,  carefully  and  lovingly  committing  to 
paper  the  charming  numbers  of  his  Schone 
Mullerin  song-cycle:  having  already  completed 
the  swaying  melody  of  the  Slumber  Song. 

He  is  not  now,  as  in  his  early  days,  ham- 
pered by  sheer  want  of  pence  for  music  paper, 
from  setting  down  his  fluent  inspirations :  he 
is  not  now  obliged  to  go  eight  hours  and  more 
between  his  very  frugal  meals.     Indeed,  he  is 

at  present  selling  his  songs  easily,  and  might  be 
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in  comparative  aflBuence  but  for  his  hopeless 
helplessness  in  business  matters.  But  his  needs 
still  remain  very  simple,  his  pleasures  very  few ; 
and  his  cheerful,  sociable  disposition  preserves 
him  from  much  of  the  storm  and  stress  which 
devastate  stronger  personalities. 

As  he  transcribes  the  notes  with  neat,  rapid 
hand,  he  occasionally  sings  a  ^ave  or  two  to  a 
not  very  skilful  accompaniment ;  and  it  then 
becomes  still  further  evident  how  he  has  been 
handicapped  by  Nature  ;  for  his  fingers  are  short 
and  stumpy,  a  fact  which  has  denied  to  him, 
from  the  very  outset,  any  pride  of  executive 
ability.  He  can  throw  great  expression  into  the 
pianoforte  part  of  his  songs,  and  he  at  least 
makes  some  show  with  his  Sonatas — which, 
according  to  modern  ^andards  of  performance, 
are  simplicity  itself.  But  in  his  more  ambitious 
works,  he  is  confronted  by  insuperable  diflScul- 
ties  and  is  apt  to  break  down  repeatedly, 
and  at  la^  to  jump  up  from  the  piano  in 
desperation. 

The  "Pretty  Miller-maid"  songs,  however, 
upon  which  he  is  at  present  engaged,  do  not 
call  for  any  very  strenuous  achievement,  either 
on  the  vocal  or  instrumental  side.  One  might 
almost    say    that   they   sing   themselves — these 
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The  brook  Is  girt  with  blossoms  bright, 
Which  look  thro*  eyes  of  azure  light : 
The  Miller  joys  the  stream  to  view, 
And  Sweetheart's  eyes  are  heavenly  blue. 

Muller. 
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little  episodes  of  wistful  love  and  mournful 
jealousy  ;  so  exquisitely  blent  and  with  such 
gentle  cadences  and  tender  inflections  are  voice 
part  and  pianoforte  part.  The  mill-brook  is 
audible  throughout,  bearing  its  refrain  as 
running  water  will.  The  Brook  is  the  fir^ 
of  the  dramatis  personce  to  appear,  in  the  initial 
song : 

**  The  brook  is  girt  with  blossoms  bright, 
Which  look  thro*  eyes  of  azure  light : 
The  Miller  joys  the  ^ream  to  view, — 
And  Sweetheart's  eyes  are  heavenly  blue, — 
The  flowerets  mine  are,  therefore. 

And  on  her  lattice  I  will  lay 
Their  petals  in  the  twilight  grey. 
To  whisper  low,  when  slumber  deep 
Hath  wrapped  her  little  head  in  sleep, 
*Tis  only  she  I  care  for  ! 

And  when  my  dear  her  eyes  doth  close, 
And  softly  sinks  to  sweet  repose. 
Then  murmur  as  a  dream  might  do, 
*  Forget-me-not,' — O  blossoms  blue. 
My  meaning  you  shall  borrow  I 

And  when  at  dawn  her  dreams  shall  end, 
With  looks  of  love  above  her  bend  ; 
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The  dew  within  your  eyes  shall  be 
The  tears  of  longing  shed  by  me, 
Who  weep  for  love  and  sorrow." 

Wilhelm  M'uller. 
(The  Pretty  Miller-Maid,     Song-cycle,  No.  I.) 

.  .  and  the  la^  to  leave  the  scene,  when  it 
croons  the  requiem — lullaby  of  the  poor, 
deluded  lover,  the  Miller's  lad  forsaken  for 
the  green-clad  huntsman.  "Quiet  re^,  sweet 
repose ! "  sings  the  Brook: 

**  Quiet  re^,  sweet  repose. 
Weary  eyelids  close  .  .  . 
I  will  cradle  him  cool 
In  my  deep  soft  pool, 
In  my  chamber  of  cry^al  and  blue  : 
I  will  rock  him  to  sleep  as  a  mother 
might  do." 

Schubert  works  on  with  indefatigable  energy 
for  some  three  hours — creating,  transcribing, 
polishing. 

No  one  but  a  musical  composer  can  fully 
realise  the  peculiar  delight  which  is  born  of 
such  inspiration.  Not  the  painter,  shaping  his 
thoughts  into  form  and  colour — not  the  sculptor, 
moulding  his  dreams  into  plastic  form  ;  not  the 
**lord  of  language,"  with  whom  words  are  but 
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the  raw  material  for  eloquence  and  beauty — can 
enjoy  a  pleasure  similar  to  his  who  works  in 
sound.  The  elusive  phrase,  caught  and  im- 
prisoned— the  eternally  fit  setting  of  the  exadtly 
right  word — these  present  such  possibilities  of 
subtle  and  intricate  treatment,  as  appeal  not 
only  to  the  **  sensual  ear,"  but  to  the  most 
refined  intelligence  of  man.  And  the  inspiration 
is  authentic :  it  fluctuates,  or  comes  and  goes : 
some  days  it  is  absent  altogether.  It  leaves  its 
votary  worn  out  by  the  sheer  stress  of  its 
impetus  while  it  lasted ;  he  has  poured  himself 
out  in  spendthrift  energy  upon  the  affluence  of 
his  own  creations. 

Therefore  Schubert  quite  suddenly  becomes 
aware  that  he  is  not  only  exhau^ed,  but  de- 
cidedly hungry.  He  mechanically  swallows  the 
cold  coffee,  and  munches  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
dry  bread. 

One  of  the  waves  of  depression  to  which 
he  is  periodically  subjecft,  sweeps  over  his  easily 
affiedted  mind,  and  reduces  him  to  a  condition  of 
limp  and  immediate  misery. 

He  casts  a  bewildered  glance  round  the  un- 
tidy, unswept  room :  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
table,  buries  his  head  in  his  hands  for  a  few 
moments.     Then,  rummaging  about  for  a  pen 
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and  paper,  he  begins  to  pour  out  his  woes  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  numerous  friends. 

The  attacks  of  rheumatic  gout  to  which  he 
is  increasingly  subject,  and  which  are  gradually 
vitiating  and  enfeebling  his  whole  constitution, 
induce  this  somewhat  unreasonable  melancholy. 

**Alas!"  he  writes,  "that  happy,  joyous 
time  is  gone,  when  every  object  seemed 
encircled  with  a  halo  of  youthful  glory  ;  and 
that  which  has  followed  is  a  miserable  reality, 
which  I  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  embel- 
lish by  the  gifts  of  my  fancy  (for  which  I  thank 
God). 

**  Picture  to  yourself  a  man  whose  health 
can  never  be  re-established,  whose  most  brilliant 
hopes  have  come  to  nothing,  to  whom  the  hap- 
piness of  proffered  love  and  friendship  is  but 
anguish  .  .  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful 
threatens  to  vanish  altogether — and  then  ask 
yourself  if  such  a  condition  does  not  represent 
a  miserable  and  unhappy  man. 

**  Friendlessly,  joylessly,  should  I  drag  on 
the  days  of  my  existence,  were  it  not  that 
sometimes  my  brain  reels,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  sweet  days  that  are  gone  shoots  across  my 
vision." 

What    he    means    by  these  references   to 
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former  joys  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  :  for 
certainly  they  have  never  existed  save  in  his 
own  imagination.  But  that  a  present  grief  is 
preying  upon  him,  in  addition  to  the  trouble 
induced  by  bad  health,  is  very  certain. 

For  Franz  Schubert,  the  plain,  squat, 
awkward,  ungainly  genius — who  has  known 
so  many  of  those  romantic  friendships  with 
men,  to  which  the  sentimental  German  youth 
is  prone,  but  whose  acquaintance  with  women 
has  been  of  the  most  meagre  and  uninteresting 
characfter, — Franz  Schubert,  after  all  these 
years,  is  deeply,  irretrievably  in  love. 

And  it  is  a  hopeless  passion,  this  one 
romance  which  has  entered  into  his  life : 
for  Schubert  is  enamoured  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  Caroline,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Count   Esterhazy. 

For  years  he  has  been  resident  music- 
teacher,  off  and  on,  in  the  Esterhazy  family, 
— usually  staying  with  them  at  their  country 
seat,  Zelesz.  But  now  he  alternately  desires 
and  dreads  the  annual  visit  to  Zelesz — for  the 
charming  creature  who  has  so  completely 
enslaved  him  is  absolutely  out  of  his  reach. 
Disparity  of  age,  difference  of  rank, — the  utter 
poverty  of  the  lover  in  looks,  wealth,  position, 
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in  everything  but  genius — these  in  themselves 
would  be  insuperable  barriers  to  all  but  the 
most  ardent  reciprocal  affection.  And  Caroline 
Esterhazy  does  not  even  pretend  to  care  for 
this  shy,  awkward,  ugly  young-old  man,  her 
tutor  ever  since  she  was  eleven.  **  Why  do 
you  never  dedicate  any  of  your  pieces  to  me  ?  " 
she  has  questioned  him  with  unconscious  cruelty : 
and  hardly  waited  to  hear  his  answer,  **What 
would  be  the  use  ?  All  that  I  do  is  dedicated  to 
you." 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  bitterness  of 
unrequited  love  has  awakened  hitherto  un- 
known depths  in  Schubert's  somewhat  shallow 
nature :  and  that  he  realises  the  full  significance, 
in  setting  them  to  music,  of  Goethe's  noble 
words : 

'*  Who  ne'er  his  bread  with  teardrops  ate. 
Who  ne'er,  thro'  mournful  midnight  hours, 
Upon  his  couch  hath  weeping  sate. 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers  !  " 

For  now,  before  laying  aside  his  pen,  he 
makes  a  brief  entry  in  the  diary  which  he  has 
lately  been  keeping :  "Grief  sharpens  the  under- 
standing and  strengthens  the  soul,  whereas 
joy  seldom  troubles  itself  about  the  former,  and 
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makes  the  latter  either  effeminate  or  frivolous. 
.  .  .  No  one  fathoms  another's  grief,  no  one 
another's  joy.  People  think  they  are  ever  going 
to  one  another,  and  they  only  go  near  one 
another.  Oh !  the  misery  of  him  who  knows 
this  by  experience  !  " 

Before  he  has  finished  inscribing  these 
gloomy  sentiments,  a  step  is  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  his  friend  the  poet  Mayrhofer  enters : 
at  sight  of  whom  the  volatile  composer  brightens 
up  and  utters  a  merry  greeting. 

Mayrhofer  has  previously  shared  Schubert's 
lodging  for  two  years;  pole-wide  apart  in  temper- 
ament, they  have  many  tastes  in  common.  The 
saturnine,  cynical,  melancholy  man  is  induced 
to  something  resembling  cheerfulness  by  the 
company  of  the  easy-going  Franz  ;  they  bandy 
pleasantries  and  **  chaff,"  teasing  each  other 
affectionately  with  nicknames  and  practical 
jokes. 

"And  have  you  written  me  anything?" 
at  last  Schubert  enquires :  he  is  always  avid 
after  material  upon  which  to  exercise  his  genius. 
**No,  I  have  brought  nothing,"  says  the  poet, 
**  but  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting." 

And,  seating  himself  carelessly  at  the  table, 
he  picks  up  any  paper  that  lies  handy,  writes 
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a  couple  of  stanzas,  and  throws  the  MS.  to 
Schubert :  who  proceeds  at  once  to  **  wed  them 
with  immortal  strains." 

This  absence  of  all  selective  descrimination, 
this  happy-go-lucky  readiness  to  **set"  the  first 
lines  that  came  handy,  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest 
point  in  Schubert's  artistic  character.  His 
magically-romantic  musical  faculty  exists,  so  to 
speak,  per  se  :  it  is  a  power  to  create,  to  com- 
bine, to  develop  the  most  beautiful  phraseologies 
of  sound,  such  as  could,  presumably,  only  eman- 
ate from  the  mo^  lofty  and  poetical  intellect. 
**He  has  learned  everything,"  said  one  of  his 
first  music-masters,  **and  God  has  been  his 
teacher."  But,  taken  on  any  other  plane, 
Schubert's  mind, — owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
dreary  and  sordid  conditions  of  his  existence, — 
is  undoubtedly  banal  and  mediocre.  He  has  no 
literary  knowledge  or  appreciation  whatever  : 
he  is  utterly  indifferent  to  his  materials  in  the 
way  of  lyrics  and  libretti,  because  he  cannot 
gauge  their  intrinsic  value  :  and  his  fertile  fancy 
will  link  itself  with  equal  readiness  to  a  Shakes- 
pearean song  or  to  the  lines  of  some  tenth-rate 
Teutonic  poetaster.  He  has  been  jestingly  told 
that  he  will  gradually  set  the  whole  of  German 
literature  to  music,  should  he  live  long  enough : 
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and  that  a  poster  on  a  wall  will  inspire  him 
to  melodic  phrases. 

In  short,  he  is  incapable  of  discriminating 
good  verse  from  absolute  rubbish:  and,  there- 
fore, amongst  his  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
songs,  too  many  are  already  dead  beyond  possi- 
bility of  resuscitation.  For  it  is  the  essential  of 
a  great  song,  that  it  shall  fulfil  the  sacred 
rule-of-three,  the  mysterious  triplicity  which 
governs  almost  all  things  :  that  the  words,  the 
voice  part,  and  the  instrumental  part,  shall  at 
least  be  worthy  of  each  other. 

But,  fortunately  for  Schubert,  although  he 
is  mainly  known  to  the  Viennese  connoisseurs 
by  the  beauty  and  multiplicity  of  his  songs,  yet 
his  greatest  and  most  ambitious  works  are 
purely  instrumental. 

While  yet  the  poet  and  composer  are 
pursuing  their  singularly  haphazard  methods, 
at  the  table  and  pianoforte  respectively, — a 
more  robust  personality  enters,  and  the  dingy 
room  echoes  to  a  sonorous  voice.  Johann 
Michael  Vogl,  the  most  famous  baritone  of  the 
time,  a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  splendid  judg- 
ment, is  one  of  Schubert's  best  friends.  He 
tells  him  the  truth  about  his  compositions :  sings 
them  both  in  private  and  in  public :  and  assists 
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him  with  sound  advice  on  all  those  mundane 
matters  of  which  the  poor  music-tutor  is  so 
lamentably  ignorant. 

** Franz,"  says  he,  "did  you,  as  I  desired, 
send  your  settings  of  Goethe's  poems  to  the 
master  himself  ?  " 

**  I  did,"  replies  Franz,  with  modest  self- 
depreciation  written  large  upon  his  face,  "but 
it  is  very  many  months  ago,  and  no  notice 
whatever  has  been  taken  of  them.  I  fear  that 
he  considered  them  unworthy  of  his  words." 

"I  have  heard,"  says  the  great  baritone, 
**  that  Goethe  has  no  true  feeling  for  music  : 
his  favourite  composer,  they  say,  is  Zelter — 
du  lieber  Himmel !  Zelter  ! — and  of  your  noblest 
song  of  all,  the  Erl  King,  he  has  merely  observed 
that  it  *  does  not  agree  with  his  views  of  the 
subject.'  He  is  indifferent,  because  he  is 
incapable  of  enthusiasm." 

**  Were  Goethe  any  less  great  than  he  is,** 
remarks  Mayrhofer,  '  *  I  should  write  him  down 
an  ass.  What  are  his  *  views  upon  the  subject' 
of  the  Erl  King — I  don't  care  whether  it  is  his 
own  poem  or  not — compared  to  the  immortality 
with  which  our  Franz  here  has  invested  it?  Sing, 
Vogl, — play,  Franz — and  let  the  very  chords 
cry  shame  on  Goethe  in  his  selfish  silence." 
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Who  rideth  by  night  thro'  the  woods  so  wild  ? 

The  father  who  carries  his  own  dear  child  .... 
**My  son,  upon  what  with  such  fear  dost  thou 

stare?" 
"O,  see'st  thou  not,  father,  the  Erl-king  there?" 

Goethe, 
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Without  hesitation  Schubert's  fingers  fall 
upon  the  keys,  in  that  weird  and  terrible 
galloping  rhythm  which  rushes  ever  faster  and 
faster  through  Erl-konig, — and  the  mighty  bari- 
tone lifts  up  his  voice, — and  Mayrhofer  sees  the 
very  visions  of  the  verse  drifting  bleakly  through 
the  narrow  room. 


THE    ERL    KING.    (JSrl-kmig,) 

**Who  rideth  by  night  thro'  the  woods  so  wild? 
The  father  who  carries  his  own  dear  child, 
He  folds  the  little  one  close  in  his  arm, 
To  hold  him  safely,  to  guard  him  from  harm. 

*  My  son,  upon  what  with  such  fear  dost  thou 

stare  ?  * 

*  O,  see'st  thou  not,  father,  the  Erl-king  there? 
The  Erl-king  standing  with  crown  and  shroud  ?  ' 

*  My  son,  'tis  nought  but  a  wisp  of  cloud.' 

*  Thou  darling  child,  come  home  with  me  ! 
In  beautiful  games  I  will  play  with  thee  ! 
Where  loveliest  flowers  thy  path  shall  light, 
My  mother  shall  deck  thee  in  raiment  bright.* 

*  My  father,  my  father,  and  did'st  thou  not  hear 
The  Erl-king  whisper  so  low  in  my  ear  ? ' 
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*  Now  hush  thee,  now  hush  thee,  my  treasure, 

be  still : 
The  wind  thro'  the  branches  doth  wail  at  will.' 

*  O  say,  pretty  boy,  and  with  me  wilt  thou  live? 
My  daughter  is  waiting  sweet  welcome  to  give  : 
Away  thro'  the  moonlight  with  her  shalt  thou 

sweep  : 
She  will  sing  to  thee,  dance  for  thee,  rock  thee 
to  sleep.' 

*  My  father,  my  father,  and  seest  thou  not  there 
The  Erl-king's  dim  daughter  with  dark-flowing 

hair  ? ' 

*  My  son,  my  son,  yes  !  I  see  it  right  plain, 
'Tis  but  the  old  willow  that  sways  in  the  rain.' 

*  I  love  thee  !  come  hither,  without  more  delay. 
Or  else  by  my  power  I  will  drag  thee  away.' 

*  O  father,  O  father  !  keep  fast  now  thy  hold  ! 
The   Erl-king   has   seized  me — his  grasp  is  so 

cold  ! ' 

Then  trembled  the  father  :  he  spurred  thro'  the 

wild. 
He  clasped  more  closely  the  shuddering  child, 
He  reaches  his  dwelling  in  doubt  and  in  dread, — 
But,  held  to  his  bosom,  the  child  was  dead." 

Goethe. 
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**  And  now,"  says  Schubert,  as  with  a  gasp 
of  relief  he  Hfts  his  weary  wrists  from  the 
pianoforte,  "  and  now  let  us  go  and  comfort 
the  inner  man.  For,  Goethe  or  not,  I  am  a 
very  hungry  person." 

And  the  three  friends  adjourn,  as  is  their 
wont,  to  the  nearest  wine-shop  ;  where,  amid  a 
congenial  circle  of  young  men,  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  musician,  mirth  and  easy 
laughter  banish  for  a  while  the  clouds  of  destiny 
which  are  gathering  over  Schubert's  head,  and 
he  practises  what  he  has  preached  to  his  old 
schoolfellow  Spaun  :  **  Brave  your  fate  :  let 
your  gentle  spirit  expand  like  a  flower-garden, 
that  you  may  diffuse  the  warmth  of  life,  .  .  . 
and  show  your  divine  origin  wherever  you  go." 

His  naive  simplicity  and  cheerful,  sociable 
disposition  have  won  him  a  host  of  friends,  of 
his  own  class.  With  those  more  influential  and 
wealthy  folk,  aristocratic  amateurs  who  are 
ready  to  patronise  and  advance  him,  he  has 
little  in  common :  he  becomes  abashed  and 
awkward  in  their  presence.  And  his  inveterate 
incapacity  to  realise  his  own  intefests,  whether 
financially  or  artistically,  is  the  main  stumbling- 
block  in  his  way.  Hence,  Beethoven's  dying 
prediction,  "Truly  Schubert  possesses  a  spark 
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of  the  divine  fire.  .  .  .  Some  day  he  will  make 
a  noise  in  the  world,"  has  not  been  so  far 
fulfilled. 

The  man  himself,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
has  fixed  his  own  limitations.  He  presents  the 
amazing  anomaly  of  one,  in  himself  ill-read, 
prosaic,  commonplace,  of  no  particular  aims  or 
ideals,  seeking  only  the  simple  satisfaction  of 
the  moment ;  yet  thrilled  through  and  through 
with  the  flame  of  that  consuming  fire,  which  for 
want  of  a  better  name  we  call  genius. 

The  characteristic  of  this  fire  is,  that 
eventually  it  purifies.  It  burns  away  all  that  is 
unworthy  in  a  man  ;  as  years  pass  on  it  refines 
all  that  is  best  in  him  :  and  Schubert,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  is  reaching  loftier  altitudes 
than  he  knew  of  old. 

But  so  far  as  fame  goes,  he  is  making  no 
great  stir  in  the  world.  Genius,  like  murder, 
**  will  out,"  and  he  is  discussed  in  dilettante 
artistic  circles,  encouraged  by  music-publishers 
and  concert  managers. 

But  he  has  never  succeeded  in  "placing"  a 
single  composition  anywhere  outside  Vienna  : 
he  has  never  heard  any  of  his  great  orchestral 
works  adequately  performed :  he  has  never 
given  a  concert  on  his  own  account :  and  as  to 
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pecuniary  circumstances,  he  has  never  in  his 
Hfe  received  as  much  as  £100  per  annum. 

Ill-health  and  pain,  continually  on  the 
increase,  are  breeding  in  him  a  sluggishness 
and  carelessness  as  to  his  own  interests,  though 
they  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
lavish  output  of  his  creative  power. 

And,  in  short,  he  is  becoming  day  by  day 
more  inert  toward  the  present  and  the  future, 
to  everything  except  that  glorious  art  which 
to  him  is  all  in  all. 

Yet  the  cheerful  conversation  of  his  inti- 
mates, and  the  exhilarating  eflects  of  his  modest 
repast,  have  brightened  Schubert's  eye  and 
infused  a  new  animation  into  his  features  as 
he  passes  along  the  street :  and  the  delicate 
stanzas  of  a  Heine  lyric  dance  themselves  to 
music  through  his  brain. 

From  that  perennial  fount  of  inspiration, 
the  verse  of  Heine,  Schubert  is  destined  to 
draw  but  very  seldom  :  its  natural  magic  would 
seem  to  appeal  to  him  almost  in  vain. 

But  as  he  repeats  to  himself,  with  a 
smile  of  pure  enjoyment,  the  **  Fishermaiden" 
song,  he  cannot  fail  to  associate  it  with  the 
maiden  of  his  dreams,  and  with  his  own  adoring 
heart. 
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**Thou  lovely  Fishermaiden, 

Gome,  draw  thy  boat  to  land, 
And  let  us  sit  together. 
So  tenderly  hand  in  hand. 

O,  rest  upon  me,  dearest ! 

What  terror  is  shaking  thee, 
Who  daily  never  fearest 

To  dare  the  wild  dark  sea  ? 

My  heart  is  like  yon  ocean, — 
Has  storm,  and  ebb,  and  flow, 

And  pearls  of  pure  devotion 
Stored  in  its  depths  below." 

Heinrich  Heine, 

He  pulls  out  a  tattered  note-book  and 
hastily  jots  down  a  few  bars  of  the  melody : 
then,  still  happy,  pursues  his  ordinary  afternoon 
routine. 

To  visit  his  father's  house  and  chat  awhile 
with  his  brothers :  to  call  upon  various  music- 
publishers  and  submit  his  latest  compositions  to 
them,  avoiding  any  haggling  over  terms  by  the 
acceptance  of  some  mere  driblet  of  remuner- 
ation :  to  visit  the  Opera  House  with  a  view  to 
the  performance  of  the  comic  opera  Der 
Hausliche  Krieg  (The  Domestic  War),  for  which 
he  is  making  efforts  to  secure  a  hearing, — to 
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compose  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whil^ 
conversing  with  friends  in  music  shops,  or 
waiting  to  interview  some  patron,  or  even  while 
drinking  a  glass  of  lager  in  some  quiet  tavern  : 
such  are  his  usual  avocations  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  day. 

Nor  are  they  only  songs  in  which  his  ideas 
find  such  unremitting  outlet ;  but  pianoforte 
pieces,  string  quartets  and  quintets,  concerted 
choral  works,  operas  and  masses,  incidental 
music  for  the  theatre,  and  great  orchestral 
composition.  Every  known  form  and  mould 
in  which  music  can  be  cast,  Schubert  essays 
with  a  light  heart  and  with  a  prodigal  fertility 
of  invention. 

When  evening  arrives,  the  composer  must 
needs  pay  a  little  attention  to  his  outer  man, 
and  rummage  his  scanty  wardrobe  for  a  few 
clean  articles  of  attire,  for  he  has  to  attend  one 
of  the  soirees,  termed  Schubertiaden,  which 
his  particular  friends  have  organised  in  his 
honour. 

And  here,  after  the  sedulous  industry  of  the 
morning — after  the  rebuffs,  and  disappointments, 
and  snubs  so  patiently  borne,  which  have  been 
only  too  frequent  in  the  afternoon — for  a  little 
while  Franz  Schubert  tastes  the  joy  of  fame,  if 
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it  can  be  dignified  by  such  a  name ;  of  popularity, 
at  least,  among^  his  own  small  bourgeois  circle. 
The  songs  and  dances  are  invariably  of  his  own 
composing  ;  light-hearted  convivial  companions 
surround  him :  for  an  hour  or  two  he  is  in  his 
element. 

But  presently  an  invasion  of  nosier  ad- 
mirers,— what  he  terms  "a  coarse  crew  addicted 
to  beer-drinking  and  sausage-eating,"  jars  upon 
his  weary  nerves ;  and  he  slips  away  into  the 
spring  night,  the  cool  air  falling  pleasantly  upon 
him  after  the  glare  of  the  overheated  room. 
He  feels  that  he  has  been,  in  his  own  words, 
**  tickled  towards  idiotic  laughter,  instead  of 
elevated  towards  God.  ...  A  mind  that  is 
too  light  generally  hardens  a  heart  that  is  too 
heavy." 

And  with  that  cooling  touch,  more  peaceful 
thoughts  come  softly  to  Schubert,  as  he  gropes 
his  way  upstairs  and  sits  down  for  a  moment's 
thought  before  lighting  his  rushlight  candle. 

**  Man,"  as  he  has  said,  "is  a  ball  between 
chance  and  passion " ;  but  at  present  he  is  sus- 
ceptible to  nobler  impulses,  and  the  things 
which  are  invisible  draw  near  to  him  in  the 
darkened  room,  as  the  starlight  glimmers 
through  the  windows. 
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Beautiful  melodies  float  into  his  mind,  linked 
with  elevating  words,  such  as  those  of  Kindled 
Skies  {Himmelsfunken) : 

'*  The  breath  of  God  outflows, 

And  stills  the  yearning  breast : 
The  heart  with  rapture  glows. 

That  longed  in  vain  for  rest : 
And,  soft  as  in  a  dream. 

Is  loosed  each  earthly  band  : 
And  holy  teardrops  stream 

Towards  the  heavenly  land.  .  .  • 

O  touch  of  joy  divine  ! 

As  mild  as  morning  dew, 
The  fires  of  God  do  shine 

From  out  the  tranquil  blue  ; 
The  hearts  that  exiled  roam. 

Have  heard  the  call  from  far, 
And  long  to  be  at  Home, 

Where  all  their  treasures  are." 

/.  P.  Silbert, 

**I  never  force  religious  ecstasy  upon  my- 
self," he  has  said,  **  I  never  set  myself  to 
compose  hymns  or  prayers,  except  when  I  am 
involuntarily  overcome  by  the  feeling  and  spirit 
of  devotion." 
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And  as  his  simple  emotions  express  them- 
selves in  sweet  and  solemn  sound,  and  the  old 
piano  once  more  answers  to  his  eager  touch, 
strange  reveries  pass  before  the  gaze  of  the 
lonely  musician.  The  masters  of  his  art,  with 
benign  and  approving  faces,  seem  to  smile  upon 
him  out  of  the  past, — those  masters  whom  he 
venerates  with  such  unfeigned  humility. 

Here  is  Haydn,  *'  Papa  Haydn" — with  his 
kindly  face  and  powdered  periwig  ;  **  May  thy 
pure  and  peaceful  spirit  hover  around  me,  dear 
Haydn,"  murmurs  Schubert,  **  and  if  I  never 
can  become  like  thee,  peaceful  and  guileless,  at 
all  events  none  on  earth  has  such  deep  reverence 
for  thee  as  I  have."* 

The  face  of  Mozart, — half-humourous,  half- 
melancholy, —  wanders  fugitive  athwart  the 
room,  companioned  by  lovely  strains.  **  Gently 
as  from  a  distance,"  says  Franz  to  himself, 
"the  majgic  tones  of  Mozart's  music  sound 
upon  my  ears.f  Thus  do  these  sweet  impres- 
sions, passing  into  our  souls,  work  beneficently 
in  our  inmost  being,  and  no  time,  no  change  of 
circumstance  can  obliterate  them.  In  the  dark- 
ness  of    this   life   they   show   a   light,    a   clear 

*  Letter  to  Ferdinand  Schubert, 
t  Diary. 
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beautiful  distance,  from  which  we  gather 
confidence  and  hope.  O  Mozart !  immortal 
Mozart !  how  many  and  what  countless  images 
of  a  brighter,  better  world  hast  thou  stamped 
upon  our  souls  !  " 

Images  out  of  his  own  songs  now  float 
before  his  mind  in  a  motley  phantasmagoria, — 
romantic,  picturesque,  expressing  themselves 
half  in  terms  of  sight  and  half  of  sound.  For 
there  is  a  point  in  the  mental  processes  of  a 
composer  where  the  senses  may  be  said  to 
converge. 

The  lovely  Margaret,  forsaken  by  Faust, 
sits  sorrowful  at  her  spinning  wheel,  whose  low, 
incessant  humming,  in  the  accompaniment, 
bears  a  monotonous  burden  to  her  song  : 

"My  rest  is  gone,  my  heart  is  sore, 
And  I  shall  find  it  never  more." 

The  jolly  vagabond  of  Courage  (MutK) 
strides  through  the  snowstorm,  carolling  lustily, 
as  he  brushes  off  the  stinging  flakes  : 

**  Gaily  onward  thus  I  roam, 
Facing  wind  and  weather  : 
If  no  god  makes  earth  his  home, 
Be  we  gods  together  ! " 
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Silvia,  pure  and  perfect,  the  very  Silvia 
of  Shakespeare's  imagining,  smiles  to  hear 
herself  portrayed  in  such  lovely  accents  : 

**  Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she. 
The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  adored  she  might  be  ; " 

and  Imogen,  half  awake,  hears  the  actual  flutter 
of  skyward  wings  in  those  exquisite  phrases 
which  tell  how 

** .  .  .  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  PhcEbus  *gins  arise. 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes." 

The  impassioned  lover  of  Serenade  {Stand- 
chen)  pours  forth  his  pleading  in  immortal 
strains, — he  is  just  vaguely  visible  through  the 
warm  enchanted  darkness  where  the  nightingale 
also  sings,  and  the  unhappy  hero  of  The  Wraith 
{Du  Doppelgdnger)  stands  horror-struck  before 
his  beloved's  dwelling  in  the  moonlight,  and 
sees  his  phantom  likeness  wringing  its  hands. 

**  Thou  pallid  spectre,  thou  phantom  before  me. 
Why  mock'st  thou  thus  my  love  and  woe, 
The  pangs  that  on  this  threshold  tore  me. 
So  many  a  night,  long  years  ago  ?  " 
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The   Wanderer  paces  his  unending  course: 
*  *  in  calm  despair, 
My  constant  sighs  demanding,  where  ? 
always  where  ?  " 

The  lonely  shepherd  in  Rosamundey  softly 
mourning  to  his  reed-pipe,  utters  himself  in 
tender  melancholy  notes. 

And  the  Monk  and  the  Crusaders  go  past  in 
dim  procession,  chanting  how 

**  All  life  it  is  a  wild  crusade 
To  gain  the  Holy  Land  :  " 

and  the  waves  gather  and  roll  and  roar  around 
the  weeping  women  oi  Am  Meer  (By  the  Sea). 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  transitory 
forms,  follow  each  other  in  fragmentary  staves 
of  music  through  the  brain  of  Schubert :  with  a 
child-like  modest  pride  he  welcomes  each, 
recognising  its  authentic  and  intrinsic  beauty. 

Great  echoes  of  his  more  ambitious  works 
shape  themselves  augustly  in  the  silence  ;  and  to 
the  echoes  of  symphony  and  overture  the  whole 
universe  seems  to  make  momentary  answer, 
**  You  were  never  born  to  oblivion.  You  were 
never  created  for  obscurity.  Play  the  man, 
Franz  Schubert !    Take,  by  storm,  if  need  be, 
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the  place  for  which  Music  herself  has  wholly 
made  you.  Tread  down  the  stumbling-blocks 
of  circumstance — let  a  just  ambition  urge  you 
on.  Are  not  all  these  the  children  of  your 
brain  ?    And  shall  they  despise  their  father  ?  " 

But  soon  the  vast  reverberations  cease  : 
they  have  kindled  no  responsive  impetus  of 
energy.  The  medium  of  divine  inspirations 
must  remain  perpetually  a  medium,  and  no 
more.  Fate  has  no  further  guerdon  for  him 
in  this  life,  beyond  his  own  immediate  pleasure 
in  the  outcome  of  his  art  ;  his  single-minded 
devotion  to  it  is  destined  to  be  its  own  and 
only  recompence.  For,  whatever  a  man  hopes 
of  posthumous  fame,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
present  recognition  of  his  merit  is  worth  them 
all.  And  although  "they  may  sit  in  the 
orchestra  and  noblest  seats  of  heaven,  who  have 
held  up  shaking  hands  in  the  furnace,  and 
humanly  contended  for  glory,"  it  is  certain  that 
our  poor  and  patient  Schubert  would  welcome 
a  little  ordinary  happiness, — just  a  few  bright 
years  on  earth.  The  compensations  of  art  are 
frigid  ones  at  best :  **how  cold  are  thy  baths, 
Apollo ! " 

Lastly,  blended  with  these  phantasmic 
sounds  and  sights,   the  rosy  smile  of  Caroline 
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Esterhazy  gleams  across  the  silence.  And,  with 
a  sudden  reversion  of  feeling  towards  the  hard 
realities  of  existence,  the  composer  is  recalled 
to  himself. 

Slowly  and  sadly  he  betakes  himself  to 
rest :  and  as  he  divests  himself  of  his  threadbare 
clothes,  the  words  of  *Good-night ! '  are  haunting 
his  lips  and  heart ; 

**  A  stranger  hither  coming, 

A  stranger  I  depart : 
In  May  *mid  blossoms  roaming. 

What  gladness  held  my  heart ! 
The  mother  might  be  scornful, 

The  maiden's  smile  was  bright, — ■ 
But  now  the  world  is  mournful. 

The  pathway  wrapt  in  white.  .  .  • 

Thy  sleep  shall  not  be  broken. 

My  step  thou  shalt  not  hear, — 
Nor  this  one  word,  low  spoken, 

Good-night,  good-night,  my  dear  ! 
Afar  I  needs  must  wander. 

But  on  thy  door  I  write. 
To  show,  on  thee  I  ponder, — 

This  little  word,  good-night ! " 

{Winter  Journey,  Song-cycle,  No.  1.) 
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**  All  that  I  do  is  dedicated  to  you,"  he  has 
said  to  Caroline  :  and  his  last  thought  is  hers, 
as  he  sinks  into  a  heavy  slumber.  His  last 
conscious  act  of  mind  is  to  give  her,  far  away 
in  some  green  delightful  distance,  "  this  little 
word,  good-night ! " 
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